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Polaroid’s $25 
- [aaa Super Shooter 
: fa for the new 

Super Colors. 











And look at the blues. 


Our remarkable Super Shooter Land 
‘camera uses 6 different kinds of instant 
picture film—and the most dramatic is 
our new Type 108 Polacolor 2 
Special metallized dyes (the same 
dyes we developed for the SX-70) now 
give your 60-second pictures amazing 
new brilliance. You get more red, more 


masterpiece. 





You never got 
this much red before 
in 60 seconds. 


Even subtle greens 
(look at this sweater) 


There's even more 
yellow in the yellow. 


blue. more yellow and more green than 
ever before 

And the Super Shooter comes with 
an electric eye and electronic shutter for 
automatic exposures, sharp 3-element 
focusing lens and a builtin flashcube 
attachment. 

And $25 gets it all. 
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BUREAU CHIEF PRAGER (LEFT) & ASSISTANTS IN SHATTERED OFFICE 


A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


When heavy street fighting forced the Associated Press to aban- 
don its headquarters in Beirut’s Kantari district, one staffer left a 
note pinned to the wall. “Welcome to our guests,” it said in flowery Ar- 
abic. “We hope our guests will protect the contents of the office be- 
cause they are a trust in their hands. Thank you.” Last week the 
A.P. reporters returned and found that somebody had left a note un- 
derneath the first one. “We are deeply sorry,” it said, in equally 
flowery Arabic, “but we damaged the building because there was a 
sniper...” 

All wars impose an ugly risk on the reporters sent to cover them, 
for sniper fire recognizes no neutrals. So far, two reporters—one Ira- 
nian and one Lebanese—have been killed and several others wound- 
ed. “There are no rules in this game,” says U.P.I. Correspondent 
Michael Keats, who lost his car to a bomb, 

TIME’s Beirut Bureau Chief Karsten Prager and Correspondent 
William Marmon, both veterans of battlefront coverage in Viet Nam, 
had a ringside seat in TIME’s office in the sea-front hotel district 
They too had to abandon the office to the street fighters for almost a 
week. Prager evacuated his wife and four children to safety in Ath- 
ens, Marmon moved his family to London. Returning to the office 
last week, they found that it had taken about 30 hits, mainly from .50- 
cal. armor-piercing machine-gun bullets. The desks were covered 
with shards of glass and plaster, but the telephones and telex were 
still working. Says Prager: “The relatively safe areas have become 
smaller; the box has shrunk.” Marmon took advantage of the latest 
cease-fire to explore further. 

He found the scene almost comic. “We drove slowly past the Nas- 
serite position at the Palm Beach Hotel and the idle warriors posing 
for macho pictures for photographers,” he reported. “One of the leftists 
squatted with two AK-47 assault rifles at the ready, one in each 
hand.” 

As an illustration of the current mood, Prager talks of a mes- 
senger who last week came crashing into a press office to report the an- 
nouncement of the new cease-fire, the twelfth in two months. Half a 
dozen correspondents were sitting around a battered desk, engaged 
in a high-stakes poker game. They all looked up. shrugged, then 
anted up and went on playing. 


(Rath C Dorebearn? 
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Whatever Happened to Bruce? 


To the Editors 
Bruce Springsteen's verse [Oct. 27] 
is one with my soul. His switchblade 
songs are finite anthems to my state, and 
the infinite emotions of my friends 
Bill White Jr 
Shrewsbury, N.J 


A year from now we'll be won- 
dering whatever happened to Bruce 
Springsteen 

Paul McDowell 
Rockmart, Ga 


Maybe with Springsteen, a new gen- 
eration of rock and unselfish rock mu- 
sicians will emerge. Perhaps they will 





be musicians who want to give audienc- 

es good music with emotion and skill. 
not flash and trash 

Michale A, Cadgei 

Knoxville, Tenn 


Please do not imply that American 
youth is eating up the products of “rock’s 
new sensation.” Iam not 

Bruce Holmes 
Arlington, Va 


Five years ago Bruce Springsteen 
was making the best rock music in the 
country 

Now he is a rock act, not a rock mu- 
sician. Bruce, you sold out 

Glenn Habel 
Richmond 


Bruce Springsteen ts a living exam- 
ple of Longfellow’s “All things come 
round to him who will but wait.” 

David Wells 
Pittsburgh 


1 am beginning to wonder about the 
intellect of TIME’s editors when they are 
so quick to put a mush-mouthed. off- 
keyed nothing like Bruce Springsteen on 
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their cover and yet take five years to be- 

stow that honor on the one who deserves 
it the most—Elton John 

Dawn Thorogood 

Upland, Calif. 


Bruce is a musical messiah whose 
time has come. I only hope he is not cru- 
cified by renown 

Esther J. Rolnick 


Providence 





Keeping Karen Alive 
Why all the fuss about terminating 
life [Nov. 3]? It's done every day in abor- 
tion clinics 
Sue Shellenbarger 
Waynesville, Ohio 


I certainly agree that keeping Ka- 
ren Quinlan alive is cruel and unusual 
punishment. What I can’t understand is 
how a person can be dead in one state 
and alive in another 

Betty Buehler 
Schenectady, N.Y 


Death is natural. Tubes and needles 
protruding from useless bodies hooked 
up toa machine are not 

Carla Y. Amparan 
Manhattan Beach, Calif 


Charles Manson and Richard Speck 
can be protected forever, but God help 
the sick and the children! 

Chris Dennis 
Dallas 


I'd be tempted to pull the plugs my- 
self. The quality of life is the most im- 
portant issue, not the prolongation of it 

Evelyn Dzengeleski 
Endwell, N.Y 


Theologian Marty should rethink 
his belief that extraordinary treatment 
be stopped on Karen Quinlan because 
“in any other age she would be dead any- 
how.” Termination of treatment hinges 
not on whether she could have survived 
in any other age but whether Karen's 
state is human existence 

Feodor F. Cruz 
Columbia, Il] 


Thanks to science we have artificial 
flavoring, artificial coloring, artificial 
sweetening and artificial life 

Mike Phelps 


Ames, lowa 





Amnesty for New York! 

Has no one heard the phrase “a sec- 
ond chance”? The U.S. Government has 
granted it to Japan. the Soviet Union, 


Lockheed and Richard Nixon. Yet it 
badgers New York [Oct. 27] 
Amnesty for N.Y.C.! 
Mary Beth Bryan 


Whitewater, Wis 


As far as I am concerned, the San 
Andreas Fault is on the wrong coast 
Why should the rest of the nation sup- 
port the symbol of urban decadence? 

Mark Pumphrey 
Enid, Okla 


In the 1930s money from New York 
City helped build the TVA. For decades 
the city’s residents have paid farmers 
for crop subsidies that only raised their 
own food prices. The same congressmen 
who cry that “the city must live within 
its means” are happy enough to take 
some of those means to enrich their own 
constituencies 

Cynthia Dobosy 
Madison, Wis 


You indicated that the police require 

a day off following the ordeal of donat- 

ing blood. This clearly is another ex- 

ample of how New York City is differ- 

ent. The vast majority of blood donors 

can and do return to work within an 
hour of giving 

Herbert F. Polesky, M.D. 

President, American Association of 

Blood Banks, Minneapolis 


We should let New York go “cold 
turkey.” according to Ron Nessen, while 
we maintain the habits of half the world 

Judith Weisenfeld- Weinberg 
Pittsburgh 


We are warned that if we allow New 
York to collapse financially there will 
be violence and insurrection in the 
streets 

Splendid! Nothing has proved more 
salutary than a “whiff of grapeshot” at 
the right time 

Peter H. Peel 


Los Angeles 


I care 

New York is everybody's city 
Nina Poleyn Moore 
Sauk Centre, Minn 





Vote or Run? 

Judging by how many have decided 
to run for President it seems to me that 
the Democrats are confused. A democ- 
racy is where everyone votes, not where 
everyone runs 

Elmer Bell 
Dunnellon, Fla 





Reluctant Revolution 

If Boston’s Faneuil Hall survey on 
current attitudes toward supporting the 
American Revolution [Oct. 27] can be 
considered legitimate. | should think 
there is room for hope. After all, his- 
torians tell us that only 33° of the co- 
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She will 
never 


forget 
the pain 


of poverty. 


Patsy knows what it is to be poor—so 
poor she has to live in a slum on the out- 
skirts of a big city in India. 

She knows what it feels like to be 
hungry, to wear cast-off clothes, to sleep 
on the floor because there is no bed 
for her. 

Patsy lives in a rented home that has 
only two rooms. She shares the two 
rooms with her parents and six brothers 
and sisters. There is no furniture. 

Though he works hard, Patsy’s father 
earns less than $250 a year, not nearly 
enough to provide for the family’s needs. 
Her mother is illiterate and does not 
have a job. Anda child like Patsy cannot 
change her drab, hopeless life—unless 
someone more fortunate will help. 

But Patsy is one of the lucky ones who 
now has a chance to escape from this 
poverty. She has a kind sponsor here in 
this country who is helping her through 
the Christian Children’s Fund. 

Patsy attends a school affiliated with 
CCF. She gets her school uniforms and 
other clothes and her books, and at the 
school she is given breakfast, lunch and 
snacks, 

For Patsy, going to schoo]—getting an 
education—is the happiest part of her 
life. You see, in spite of all her troubles, 
little Patsy wants to be a teacher when 
she grows up. And if she succeeds, she 
can become a useful adult, able to help 
other youngsters learn to rely on them- 
selves. 

Through the Christian Children’s 
Fund, you can be a part of this person- 
to-person way of sharing your love with 
needy children—deserving children like 
Patsy who want only a chance to make 
it on their own. They need your help or 
their lives may be stunted by poverty 
and neglect. 
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You can sponsor a child for only $15 
a month. Just fill out the coupon and 
send it with your first monthly check. 
You will receive your sponsored child’s 
name, address and photograph, plus a 
description of the project. You are en- 
couraged to write to the child and your 
letters will be answered. (Children unable 
to write are assisted by family members 
or staff workers.) 

You can have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that your love can make a big differ- 
ence in the life of a needy child, Please 
fill out the coupon now... 

Sponsors urgently needed in Brazil, 
India, Guatemala, Indonesia, Kenya 
and Thailand. 


We will be glad to send you a 
summary financial statement upon 
request. 


Write today: Dr. Verent J. Mills 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc. 
Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23261 
1 want to sponsor a [] boy (] girl in 
(Country). 
(-] Choose any child who needs my help. 
I will pay $15 a month. I enclose first 
payment of $_______. Please send me 
child’s name, mailing address and photo- 


graph. , 
I can’t sponsor a child now but I do want 


to give $ - 
(2 Please send me more information. 
Name 


Address 
City 
State Zip. 


Member of International Union for Child Wel- 
fare, Geneva. Gifts are tax deductible. Canadians: 
Write 1407 Yonge, Toronto, 7. TISINI 











FORUM 


lonial population supported the Revo- 
lution. compared with the reported 44% 
today 
If this per century rise of 5.5% con- 
tinues, by the year 2976 we shall at last 
all agree that it was worth the effort: bet- 
ter late than never 
Dean C. Curry 
Claremont, Calif. 





Not Guilty 


The 600 union printers employed at 
the Washington Posr are not on strike 
[Oct. 27]. They are involved in it only 
by indirection 

Our members are honoring the Post 
picket line, but we are not on strike. 
Since printers do not man the Post press- 
es, Our members were not involved in 
any damage to those presses. 

Jesse B. Manbeck, Acting President 
Typographical Union No. 101 
Washington, D.C. 





No Answer, No Money 

You stated that the U.S. Department 
of Labor has established a standard for 
payment within 28 days of filing a claim 
{Oct. 27] 

I lost two fingers in an on-the-job in- 
jury over ten months ago. I haven't even 
been able to get a reply, much less a 
payment 

Dennis D. Lindsay 
Silver Spring, Md 





Off Target 
Your “No Prime Time for Ford” 
[Oct. 20) was off target. Our law depart- 
ment states that the FCC has held time 
and again that presidential speeches do 
not qualify for exemption from the 
equal-time law as “on-the-spot coverage 
of bona fide news events” unless they 
are of utmost national or international 
emergency 
We agree that the President's speech 
was indeed “newsworthy,” and CBS 
News hardly “blacked it out.” The night 
of the speech, at 11:01 p.m., we fed out 
a summary and highlights of the speech 
We also fed the entire speech to the sta- 
tions, beginning at 11:15 p.m. The next 
day we included several minutes of high- 
lights. On the evening news on Tues- 
day. we included a follow-up 
Richard S. Salant 
President, CBS News 
New York City 


Why should the President always 
have prime time? One network carry- 
ing his speech is enough. Let them ro- 
tate. Give the President some compe- 
tition and sce where he comes in the 


ratings 
Shelley Frey 
Lancaster, Pa 
el 


Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 
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Whatare you going to dc 
about it? 


Many people are against cigarettes. You've heard wnt arguments. 

Andeven though we're in the business of selling cigarettes, we're not 
going to advance arguments in favor of smoking. 

We simply want to discuss one irrefutable fact. 

A lot of people are still smoking cigarettes. In all likelihood, they'll 
continue to smoke cigarettes and nothing anybody has said or is likely to say 
is going to change their minds. 

Now, if you're one of these cigarette smokers, what are you going to do 
about it? You may continue to smoke your present brand. With all the enjoy- 
mentand pleasure you get from smoking it. Or, if ‘tar’ and nicotine has become 
a concern to you, you may consider changing toa cigarette like Vantage. 

(Of course, there is no other cigarette quite like Vantage.) 

Vantage has a unique filter that allows rich 1 —»_ 
flavor to come through it and yet substantially | VANTAGE 
cuts down on ‘tar and nicotine. coger, AN 

We want to be frank. Vantage is not the 
lowest ‘tar’ and nicotine cigarette you can buy. 
But it may well be the lowest ‘tar’ and nicotine 









MENTHOL 
cigarette you will enjoy smoking. Lis 
Vantage. It’s the only cigarette O.B cine 


that gives you so much taste with so 
little ‘tar’ and nicotine. 
We suggest you try a pack. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. FILTER: 12 mg."tar”,0.8 mg. nicotine. MENTHOL: 11 mg. “tar”, 
0.8 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report MAR. '75. 












































From spreading light 
to spreading the word 


We spread light in the most beautiful 
places: the Cathedral of Rheims, the 
Connaught Tower in Hong Kong, the 
Duomo of Crema in Italy. We’re also 
lighting homes and highways all over 
the world. 

And we're “spreading the word” with 
microwaves—providing instant commu- 
nications across a desert in Saudi Arabia, 
over the Alps, along oil pipelines in 
Argentina. (Our microwave systems 
are operating in 60 countries.) 

GTE International will do about a 
billion dollars worth of business out- 
side the United States this year. We're in 
36 countries with some 34,000 employ- 
ees—designing, producing, selling all 
sorts of things—from sockets to satel- 
lites, TV sets to telephone exchanges. 

Wherever we are, we encourage the 
local people who work for us to in- 
crease their skills, so they can run our 
plants. 

So even though we’re GTE Interna- 
tional, we're local everywhere. 


GTE INTERNATIONAL 











THE ADMINISTRATION/COVER STORIES 


FORD'S COSTLY PURGE 


A concerned Gerald Ford met with 
some of his closest old friends and do- 
mestic advisers three weeks ago for a 
bare-knuckle assessment of what had 
gone wrong with his presidency. Dur- 
ing the year of transition from the trau- 
ma of the Nixon Administration, his 
open and candid manner had calmed 
and reassured the nation. But then his 
fortunes had changed. His popularity 
fell to a low 47% in the Gallup poll late 
in October. His tireless campaigning for 
election drew yawns from even the par- 
ty faithful. Ronald Reagan was chal- 
lenging him on the right and moving 
up in the polls. More and more Amer- 
icans were complaining that Ford's pres- 
idency lacked purpose and direction. 
Thus, at the private strategy session, re- 
called one adviser, “the President was 
urged to make everybody understand 
that he was definitely calling the shots.” 

Last week Ford tried to seize con- 
trol of the situation with a barrage of fir- 
ings and hirings such as the nation had 
not seen before, with the exception—in 
very different circumstances—of the 
Saturday Night Massacre by the desper- 
ate Nixon Administration in 1973 (see 
following story). For Ford, the moves 
backfired—at least initially. To many 
Americans, his actions seemed abrupt, 
not to say panicky. Instead of strength 
and certainty, he conveyed the impres- 
sion that he was bumbling and domi- 
nated by political motives, 


ord insisted that he only want- 
ed to field “my own team” in 
the crucial area of national se- 
curity; he invoked the word team 
16 times during a 33-minute televised 
press conference, four times in a single 
sentence. He exulted, “I did it totally 
on my own. It was my decision. I fitted 
the pieces together, and they fitted ex- 
cellently ... These are my guys.” De- 
spite the Mr. Touchdown talk, the ex- 
planation did not score: the men who 
were benched had all served Ford ably. 
If his shuffling had been done only to 
put in more congenial and compliant 
subordinates, then it was even more un- 
attractive and potentially dangerous. 
Most of the criticism focused on the 
summary dismissal of Secretary of De- 
fense James Schlesinger, an iconoclastic 
intellectual who says what he thinks 
—often in a prickly way. Was the rea- 
son for the firing his strong dissent from 
Secretary of State Henry Kissinger’s 
brand of détente? Or was it that Ford 
considered him overly acerbic, abrasive, 
aggressive? The answer, it seemed, was 


a combination of both, with the person- 
al motive outweighing the policy prob- 
lem. A President is certainly entitled to 
fire advisers with whom he cannot work. 
But a self-assured President should also 
be tolerant of dissent for the sake of 
keeping himself open to different points 
of view. 

Ford’s reasons for firing CIA Direc- 
tor William Colby were clearer. A fresh 
figure, preferably someone from outside 
the intelligence community, was needed 
to restore public confidence in the agen- 
cy. Moreover, in the Administration's 
view, Colby had been too forthcoming 
in releasing secret information about the 
CIA’s past misdeeds to the congressional 
investigating committees. But Ford's 
timing in dismissing Colby was odd in- 
deed. Many political leaders wondered 
why the President had not waited until 
the investigations were over. 

At the same time, many liberal and 
moderate Republicans were disturbed 
by Nelson Rockefeller’s announcement 
that he was withdrawing from consid- 
eration as Ford's Vice President in 1976. 
Despite Ford's denials, the consensus in 
Washington was that the President had 
got the word to Rocky to jump before 
he was pushed. Ford’s purpose: to keep 
conservative Republicans from desert- 
ing to Reagan. 

In general, Congressmen of both 
parties felt that Ford had blundered, 
not only because of some bad timing 
and a lack of usual courtesies, but, more 
important, because of the questionable 
caliber of a couple of the replacements. 
As successors to Schlesinger and Col- 
by, Ford chose two ambitious and heat- 
edly partisan Republicans: for Secretary 
of Defense, Donald Rumsfeld, the White 
House chief of staff; for CIA director, 
George Bush, the chief of the U‘S. li- 
aison office in Peking. Senator Henry 
Jackson, a candidate for the Democratic 
presidential nomination, charged that 
Ford was surrounding himself with “yes 
men and lackeys.” The switches fur- 
ther increased the record number of 
high-level Administration changes since 
1969, a churning of Government that 
not only reflects bad management but 
also has upset planning and subverted 
morale in many departments. 

Ford’s credibility with the American 
public suffered. For the first time, the 
earnest, honest man from Grand Rap- 
ids looked straight into the television 
cameras and obviously dissembled. He 
insisted that “there were no basic dif- 
ferences” on détente between Schlesing- 
er and Secretary of State Henry Kissin- 
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ger. An incredulous reporter, John 
Osborne of the New Republic, asked a 
carefully worded follow-up question: 
“Are you saying and intending to be un- 
derstood to say that neither personal nor 
policy differences between Dr. Kissinger 
and Mr. Schlesinger contributed to this 
change?” Responded Ford: “That is cor- 
rect.” But on Sunday, Ford shifted con- 
siderably, admitting on Meet the Press 
that “a growing tension” among top Ad- 
ministration officials led him to fire 
Schlesinger. He added: “I was uncom- 
fortable in the situation.” 

How will all this affect the '76 cam- 
paign? On one hand the Republican 
right will be placated—at least tenta- 
lively and temporarily—by Rockefel- 
ler’s withdrawal. With Rocky gone, said 
Republican Governor James E. Hols- 
houser Jr. of North Carolina, “it will 
now be more difficult to mount a con- 
servative challenge.” Added a Ford 
campaign aide: “We pulled the rug out 
from under the Republicans who have 
been holding out. Now we can say, ‘If 
you want to have an influence on the 
ticket, you'd better get in line.” ~ 


andidate Ford can dangle pros- 
pects of a vice-presidential nom- 
ination to induce various Repub- 
licans to back him. Mused 
California Pollster Mervin Field: “Ford 
has a wide-open dance card because he’s 
not coming to the prom with a girl of 
his own.” Among the contenders are 
three members of the Administration's 
new “team”: Rumsfeld, Bush and Elliot 
Richardson (see page 30), who was 
named to succeed Rogers Morton as Sec- 
retary of Commerce. Morton is expect- 
ed to take over leadership of the Pres- 
ident’s campaign from Director Howard 
(“Bo”) Callaway, who has been blamed 
by many Republicans for its ineptitude 
For all that, and some praise among 
Republicans for Ford's “decisiveness.” 
the prevailing opinion within the party 
was that Ford had hurt his chances, al- 
though the President himself predicted 
after the changes that he would be a win- 
ner “right up to the end of 1976.” Quite 
a few Republicans, especially conserva- 
tives, were unsettled by the sacking of 
Schlesinger. Others were upset by the 
way Ford handled the whole shuffle. 
Said former California Republican 
Chairman Gordon Luce: ‘People are 
asking, ‘What is going on in Washing- 
ton? Why the musical chairs? Who's in 
charge?’ Such a massive change has to 
raise the question of whether the Ad- 
ministration is in disarray.” 
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Given this disarray, many Repub- 
licans would not be surprised to see a 


challenge to Ford from the party's 
moderates, possibly even from Rocke- 
feller, who did not rule out the race 
(see page 19). Until Ford's recent slip- 
page in the polls and last week’s 
events, such a challenge from the mod- 
erates would have been inconceivable 

Beyond Ford's political future what 
will the effects of the shake-up be in for- 
eign and defense policy? 

The President promised that Kissin- 
ger would continue to have the “dom- 
inant role in the formulation of and the 
carrying out of foreign policy.” None- 
theless. the changes will diminish Kis- 
singer's powers. Ford stripped Kissinger 
of his second job, Assistant to the Pres- 
ident for National Security Affairs, In 
that post, Kissinger chaired the 40 Com- 
mittee, which oversees the CIA, and had 
control over all of the foreign policy rec- 
ommendations sent to the President 
Though the job went to a loyal Kissin- 
ger aide, Lieut. General Brent Scow- 
croft, the shift ended Kissinger’s monop- 
oly as the President's foreign policy 
adviser. One White House aide disclosed 
that Kissinger’s daily one-hour private 
meetings with Ford on foreign policy 
may be cut down, perhaps even to one 
session a week. Rumsfeld, unlike Schle- 
singer, may also meet weekly with Ford 
—in private or jointly with Kissinger 
—to provide the President with what 
White House sources called “broader 
foreign policy input on a regular basis.” 

Kissinger and Rumsfeld have had 
an antagonistic relationship that dates 
back to the early days of the Ford Ad- 
ministration and has sometimes been 
displayed in public. One day in Septem- 
ber 1974, Kissinger emerged from the 
Oval Office and facetiously asked Rums- 
feld, then U.S. Ambassador to NATO, 
‘Would you like to kiss my ring?” Two 
months later, both were in Peking with 
Ford. As they headed for the limousines 
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one morning, Kissinger asked Rums- 
feld, “Would you like to go sightseeing 
with Nancy or come to the talks with 
me?” Rumsfeld winced noticeably and 
replied, “I'll come with you.” 

Kissinger last week maintained his 
sense of humor. While briefing congres- 
sional Republican leaders on foreign aid, 
he cracked, “I've been so busy figuring 
out what jobs I have left that I haven't 
had time to study this.”’ Showing a vis- 
itor a dagger, a gift from the govern- 
ment of Abu Dhabi, Kissinger said with 
mocking menace, “You see what hap- 
pens when you turn your back?” In- 
formed by White House Barber Milton 
Pitts that Jerry Ford was next on his 
schedule, Kissinger responded, “Tell the 
President that the only place I'll get to 
see him now is in the barbershop.” 

Turning serious, Kissinger argued 
that the new structure would not reduce 
his influence. Said he: “In my seventh 
year in Washington, if I cannot get a 
fair hearing for my views, then I do not 
deserve to be in my job.” Moreover, it 
is questionable whether Rumsfeld has 
the intellectual capacity to compete with 
Kissinger in debate. But “Rummy” en- 
joys Ford’s full confidence and is much 
closer to him personally than Kissinger 
is. Thus, Rumsfeld may well be a pow- 
erful and effective rival, particularly if 
Ford allows election-year politics—on 
which Rumsfeld is most expert—to tn- 
fluence foreign policy 


issinger believes that it would 
have been easier to forge a SALT 
Il pact with the Soviets if Schle- 
singer had remained Secretary 
of Defense. Though the two men dif- 
fered fundamentally about detente (see 
page 20), Kissinger respected Schlesing- 
er's intellect and feels they would have 
reached a compromise. In contrast, Kis- 
singer has no great regard for Rums- 
feld. The Soviets have rejected the lat- 
est U.S. position on SALT, and Kissinger 





fears he must wait until Rumsfeld is con- 
firmed, probably early next year, before 
finishing work on a new negotiating pro- 
posal. Beyond that, the Administration 
may feel the need to take a tougher po- 
sition to show conservatives that the fir- 
ing of Schlesinger does not signal a new 
American softness. Schlesinger is ex- 
pected to be called before Congress to 
testify on the SALT talks, and his op- 
position may well harden feelings 
against détente 

Rumsfeld is believed to hold Schle- 
singer's view that the U.S. should de- 
mand more concessions from the Sovi- 
ets. Last summer, while Ford was flying 
to Brussels to attend a NATO conference, 
Rumsfeld worked with him to toughen 
his language in a speech on detente 
Among the statements they composed 
was a call for a “realistic agenda for 
détente, an agenda that serves our in- 
terests and not the interests of others 
who do not share our values .. . that an- 
ticipates and precludes the exploitation 
of our perceived weaknesses.” 

If Rumsfeld concludes that a SALT 
agreement will jeopardize Ford's elec- 
tion chances, he might recommend that 
it be delayed until 1977. Indeed, Ford 
said at his press conference that the US. 
was “under no time pressure’ on SALT 

While Ford insisted that his person- 
nel shake-up did not reflect “any weak- 
ness” on national defense, U.S. allies and 
adversaries were confused about what 
the changes would mean. Though the 
Soviets have often criticized Schlesinger 
as an ugly American, Moscow reacted 
cautiously to his ouster, because Rums- 
feld is virtually unknown to them. In 
contrast, the Chinese officials feared 
that Schlesinger’s firing could produce 
closer ties between the U.S, and U.S.S.R 
Now they may want to assess the im- 
pact of the Cabinet shuffle before con- 
firming that Ford’s China trip will take 
place as scheduled in early December. 

South Koreans were shaken by the 
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loss of Schlesinger. who had been ex- 
tremely popular because of his recom- 
mendation that the U.S. use “nuclear 
weapons if necessary” to repel any at- 
tack from the North. Schlesinger’s re- 
placement by Rumsfeld dismayed many 
European defense officials, who are 
afraid that the new man will pay more 
attention to the winds of American pol- 
itics than the needs of facing up to the 
Russians. NATO officials got a good look 
at Rumsfeld while he was the U.S. Am- 
bassador to the alliance, and while they 
became used to his crisp style, they rank 
him far behind Schlesinger, who they 
feel is a brilliant strategist. One NATO of- 
ficial said that his colleagues welcomed 
having “a tough-minded guy like Schle- 
singer around who acts as an alterna- 
tive opinion to Kissinger.” 


ome Pentagon officials who have 
worked with Rumsfeld admire 
his quick mind; others find him 
shallow. Said a retired general 
who knew Rumsfeld at NATO: “You had 
the feeling that he was propped up read- 
ing someone else's position paper.” 
Other generals and admirals worried 
that he would be running for the vice- 
presidential nomination from the Pen- 
tagon’s E-Ring. On the other hand, 
many hoped that Rumsfeld's political 
savvy would make him more successful 
than Schlesinger in pressing Pentagon 
programs on Congress 
George Bush. Ford's choice as CIA 
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director, is in a similar situation. In his 
brief, unremarkable diplomatic career, 
he has served for two years as U.S. Am- 
bassador to the United Nations and 
spent the past 13 months as chief of the 
US. liaison office in Peking. But he has 
no firsthand knowledge of the CIA, its 
operations or the investigations that 
have rocked the agency for nearly a year. 

In Peking, Bush told a correspon- 
dent for the Toronto Globe and Mail that 
he would be a strong defender of the 
CIA because “I believe in the importance 
of a sound and strong intelligence ca- 
pability.” His friendship with Ford and 
experience with Congress, where Bush 
served two terms in the House, might 
help the agency as il tries to rebuild af- 
ter the congressional investigations end. 

These considerations were out- 
weighed by apprehension among CIA of- 
ficers that Bush may also try to use his 
new job as a steppingstone to the vice 
presidency. Some CIA officials called him 
“a pol,” “a hack” or “a p.r. man.” Said 
one officer: “It's understandable why the 
President couldn't pick someone from 
the profession itself, but did he really 
have to pick someone who is so much 
the opposite of a professional?” 

Bush faces a stiff confirmation fight 
from Senators who believe that Ford 
should have chosen a non-politician 
Among the opponents inevitably will be 
Idaho Democrat Frank Church, who 
heads the Senate's investigation of the 
CIA. As if to confirm that the nomina- 


a 
Musical Chai High 
In not quite seven years, the Repub- 
lican Administrations begun by Richard 
Nixon and continued by Gerald Ford 
have had an astonishing record of high- 


level turnovers. The CIA has gone 
through three directors—Richard 
Helms, James Schlesinger and William 
Colby—and will soon have a fourth, 
George Bush. The FBI has had four 
chiefs: J. Edgar Hoover. L. Patrick Gray 
(acting), William Ruckelshaus (acting) 
and Clarence Kelley. The Office of Man- 
agement and Budget (formerly the Bud- 
get Bureau) has had five directors: Rob- 
ert Mayo, George Shultz, Caspar 
Weinberger. Roy Ash and James Lynn 
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Most remarkably, the new nominees 
will bring to 36 the number of people oc- 
cupying the eleven Cabinet jobs since 
January 1969—and that figure does not 
include the repeat performances of El- 
liot Richardson, George Shultz and Rog- 
ers Morton. The most stable depart- 
ments have been State (William Rogers, 
Henry Kissinger) and Agriculture (Clif- 
ford Hardin, Earl Butz). All other de- 
partments have had from three to six 
Secretaries: 

JUSTICE, six—John Mitchell, Rich- 
ard Kleindienst, Richardson, Robert 
Bork (acting Attorney General). Wil- 
liam Saxbe. Edward Levi 
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tion of Bush had not been considered 
carefully, Ford had to change his plans 
to force Colby out immediately, One day 
after he fired him, the President asked 
Colby to stay on until Bush is confirmed 
Rather belatedly. Ford realized that 
Bush should remain in Peking until af- 
ter the presidential visit. Colby’s early 
departure would have left the CIA in the 
hands of his deputy, General Vernon 
Walters, during the last stages of the 
congressional investigations and Bush's 
confirmation fight. Walters would not 
be the CIA’s best witness before a com- 
mittee because he was somewhat taint- 
ed by the Watergate scandal. Acting on 
White House orders shortly after the 
break-in, Walters had urged the FBI to 
restrict part of its Watergate investiga- 
tion for national security reasons that 
turned out to be nonexistent. 

Ford’s nominations are expected to 
be confirmed. But none of them excited 
admiration in Congress, not even among 
Republicans. Commented one G.O.P 
House leader: “Ford said that he want- 
ed ‘my guys’ in the Government. and 
then he picked a lot of old faces from 
the Nixon Administration—Richard- 
son, Rumsfeld, Bush.” Team players 
they may be, but they will have a hard 
time showing that they fit the positions 
to which they have been assigned, 


COMMERCE, five—Maurice Stans, 
Peter Peterson, Frederick Dent, Morton, 
Richardson (nominated). 

DEFENSE, four—Melvin Laird, Rich- 
ardson, Schlesinger, Donald Rumsfeld 
(nominated), 

TREASURY, four—David Kennedy. 
John Connally, Shultz, William Simon 

LABOR, four—Shultz, James Hodg- 
son, Peter Brennan, John Dunlop 

HEW, four—Robert Finch, Richard- 
son, Weinberger, David Mathews 

INTERIOR, four—Walter Hickel. 
Morton, Stanley Hathaway. Thomas 
Kleppe 

HUD, three—George Romney. Lynn, 
Carla Hills 

TRANSPORTATION, 
Volpe. Claude Brinegar. 
Coleman 


three—John 
William 
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Scenario of the Shake-Up 


Gerald Ford’s Sunday shake-up had 
its roots in the very beginning of his Ad- 
ministration and was a belated attempt 
to deal with several high-level person- 
ality and policy clashes 

Even as Ford prepared to take over 
the Administration from Nixon in Au- 
gust 1974, some members of his infor- 
mal “kitchen cabinet”—which included 
former Defense Secretary Melvin Laird, 
former Presidential Aide Bryce Harlow, 
former Pennsylvania Governor William 
Scranton, Michigan Senator Robert 
Griffin, and then NATO Ambassador 
Donald Rumsfeld—had some advice 
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DISMISSED DEFENSE CHIEF JAMES SCHLESINGER 


‘ 


“| haven't resigned, sir.’ 


They urged that Ford relieve Henry Kis- 
singer of his job as head of the National 
Security Council to devote full time to 
his duties as Secretary of State. No mat- 
ter how able, they argued, he could not 
do justice to both, and his dual role tend- 
ed to “rupture the process” of policy- 
making. Ford, emphasizing the need for 
“continuity” in foreign relations, reject- 
ed their advice 

Also, when he was still Vice Pres- 
ident, he expressed his personal misgiv- 
ings about working with Defense Sec- 
retary James Schlesinger. He told the 
New Republic's John Osborne in April 
1974 that if he became President, he 
might not keep the caustic Schlesinger 
in his Cabinet because he did not think 
the Secretary could deal with Congress 
Ford. as well, felt uncomfortable with 
Schlesinger. But. apparently for the sake 
of continuity, he made no change 

As Ford's Administration — pro- 
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gressed, Kissinger’s two-hat burden and 
Schlesinger’s abrasiveness became more 
troublesome to the President, and in a 
way, the two problems began to merge 
Last March, when Kissinger’s Middle 
East shuttle collapsed just as South Viet 
Nam and Cambodia began to fall, the 
Secretary lashed out at Congress for not 
responding with more arms and money 
for Southeast Asia. Ford's advisers again 
warned that Kissinger was overworked 
and overwrought. But rather than rein 
in Kissinger, Ford joined him in an un- 
productive attack on Congress 

At the same time, relations between 
Kissinger and Schlesinger, two strong- 
willed, independent men, grew tenser 
They had been squabbling since the 
Yom Kippur War of October 1973, 
when Kissinger charged that Schlesing- 
er tried to stall the massive resupply of 
U.S. weapons to the Israelis. A year lat- 
er, Kissinger promised to consider send- 
ing Pershing missiles to Israel; Schle- 
singer, who had not been consulted 
when Kissinger made the promise, con- 
tended that reopening production lines 
for the missile was impractical. More se- 
riously, they increasingly disagreed on 
détente, notably on just what conces- 
sions could safely be made to the 
Russians to gain an agreement on lim- 
iting offensive nuclear weapons (see box 
page 20) 


ach suspected the other of using 
guerrilla tactics. Schlesinger 
aides complained that their boss 
would present persuasive views at 
National Security Council meetings 
chaired by Kissinger or send reasoned 
position papers to the White House, but 
because all national security proposals 
flowed through Kissinger, arguments 
were emasculated by the time they 
reached Ford. Kissinger assistants, In 
turn, claimed that Schlesinger would 
seem to concur in policy sessions, then 
disclose contrary views to reporters. At 
one NSC meeting attended by Schlesing- 
er and some of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
Kissinger threw a copy of Aviation Week 
on the table and, shouting, demanded 
to know who had leaked a story head- 
lined SOVIET TREATY VIOLATIONS DE- 
TECTED. Schlesinger, a strong advocate 
of tighter measures to prevent cheating 
on weapons agreements, claimed not to 
know 
Sometimes Schlesinger did not 
speak out publicly but, according to 
some Ford advisers, conveyed his mes- 
sage through his two main supporters 
in the Senate, Washington Democrat 
Henry Jackson and New York Repub- 
lican James Buckley. Says a Buckley 
aide: “Kissinger’s office was keeping the 
book on Schlesinger. There was a mi- 
nor industry in the State Department 
of putting the blocks to him.” The sus 
picions were mutual. Early this year Kis- 








singer told Nelson Rockefeller he was 
convinced that Schlesinger was out to 
get his job as Secretary of State. Kis- 
singer and Schlesinger began finding 
reasons to skip their once-a-week sched- 
uled breakfasts. The last was held on 
Sept. 12 

The impression of a divided Gov- 
ernment became embarrassing to Ford. 
And he faced other problems within his 
Administration. Both Kissinger and 
Rockefeller were complaining about the 
way CIA Director William Colby was 
candidly answering questions by con- 
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OUTGOING CIA CHIEF COLBY 
“Good luck, Jim.” 


gressional committees about the CIA’s 
assassination plots against Cuba's Fidel 
Castro, its failure to destroy potential bi- 
ological weapons and its illegal snoop- 
ing on the mail of domestic political ex- 
tremists. Publicly, Ford claimed that 
Colby was carrying out his directions, 
as befits an “open’ Administration; pri- 
vately, Ford was irritated 

Above all, the politics of trying to 
discourage a challenge from Ronald 
Reagan grew urgently important to 
Ford. Finally, he moved to tackle all of 
those problems in a burst of decisive ac- 
tion. His maneuvering unfolded on the 
following eventful days 
Oct. 16. Ford's unofficial group of ad- 
visers. Who had been meeting period- 
ically with him and a few senior White 
House aides for more than a year, held 
another of their straight-talking, “you've 
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How a watch battery can help you tell 
the month, day and date. p 


You expect an electric calendar watch to pro- 
vide the date. But you’d never expect that from 
an electric watch battery. Until now. We'll give 
you—free when you buy an “Eveready” watch 
battery —a see-through calendar for your 
watch’s crystal for every month of 1976.* Cut out 
the word “Eveready” from your watch battery package 
and send with your address, to: “Eveready”, P.O. Box 25, Fanwood, 
N.J.07023. offer expires June 30, 1976. Void where prohibited or restricted. 


How you can save $I on our longest-lasting, 
->4a5 all-purpose power system. 


=, When you need batteries for high-energy devices such as movie 
alkaline cameras, cassette recorders, electronic flash units and calcu- 
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 lators, get “Eveready” Alkaline Power Cells. Our best, all-purpose 
power source. They’re also our most expensive, but you can’t buy 
a longer-lasting power system. So, in the long run, they may save 
you money. Your “Eveready” dealer can show you how they will 
save you $1— with a refund offer—when you buy the specified 
number of specially-marked packages. How’s that for value! 


5 ways to make your camera batteries last longer. 


1. Clean batteries and battery compartment contact areas. 2. Store camera in 
cool, dry place. 3. Remove batteries when camera is not used for extended 
periods of time. 4. Check batteries and battery compartment = 
periodically. 5. Pick the right batteries. Every camera, 
every flash unit requires a specific battery type and 
size. And “Eveready” makes exactly the right battery 
for almost every piece of photo equipment. Remember, 
Thanksgiving and Christmas will soon be here, so 
make sure your camera has fresh batteries. 
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Robert Lawrence Balzer, Holiday Magazine: 


“Gallo Hearty Burgundy is the greatest 
value in red wine in America...” 


| Hugh Johnson, writing for Gourmet Magazine: } 
“Gallo Hearty Burgundy was the opening a 
revelation of my California journey.” 


Bruce Galphin, Washington Post: 


“Gallo Hearty Burgundy would grace 
anyone's table.’ 
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Judge it yourself. Ernest & Julio Gallo’s California Hearty Burgundy. 
Richer, more robust...the Best of the Burgundies. 





Gallo Hearty Burgundy 
The Best of the Burgundies 


Hearty Burgundy of California. Gallo Vineyards, Modesto, California. 
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got problems, Jerry” sessions. Ford was 
told by Harlow, Laird, Griffin and oth- 
ers that he was not conveying a take- 
charge image in foreign policy. The con- 
flicting signals on SALT and détente from 
Kissinger and Schlesinger were confus- 
ing the public. 
Oct. 20. Schlesinger convened a press 
conference and scathingly denounced 
cuts of $7.6 billion made by the House 
Appropriations Committee in the Pen- 
tagon’s proposed $97.8 billion budget for 
next year. He called the cuts “deep, sav- 
age and arbitrary.” The outburst an- 
gered Ford, confirming his belief that 
Schlesinger did not understand congres- 
sional lobbying. It is one thing for a 
President to lambaste Congress; that’s 
politics. But department heads are sup- 
posed to get along with the legislators 
who shape their budgets. Schlesinger, 
moreover, was seeking higher defense 
spending than even Ford wanted—and 
the committee chairman, Democratic 
Congressman George Mahon, was a 
close friend of Ford's 

That same day, Ford’s 1976 cam- 
paign advisers, including Republican 
Senators Hugh Scott and Robert Dole 
and Ohio Political Pro Ray Bliss, met 
just after David Packard resigned as 
finance chairman of the President's elec- 
tion campaign. The disarray in the cam- 
paign worried them, and they sent word 
to the White House that Ford must start 
acting more “presidential.” 
Oct. 25. By now Ford had decided to 
move on all of this advice. Apparently 
consulting no one—with the possible 
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major exception of his chief 
of staff, Rumsfeld—Ford had 
sketched out the shifts. Kis- 
singer would have to give up 
his NSC post, which would be 
filled by his NSC deputy, 
Brent Scowcroft; Schlesinger 
would be replaced at Defense 
by Rumsfeld; Colby would 
lose his CIA job, giving way 
to George Bush. Ford appar- 
ently told no one when he 
planned to announce the new 
appointments 

The President summoned 
Kissinger, who had just re- 
turned from his trip to China, 
and Rumsfeld to the Oval Of- 
fice. The two wary antago- 
nists sat on a yellow sofa by 
the fireplace, facing the Pres- 
ident. “I want to talk to you 
two about some thoughts I 
have,” Ford began gently. He 
looked at Rumsfeld, told him 
that he wanted him to take 
Schlesinger’s job. Rumsfeld. 
who told intimates later that 
the offer surprised him, said 
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Oct. 28. At his regular weekly meeting 
with Ford in the Oval Office, Vice Pres- 
ident Rockefeller raised the sensitive 
issue of his future. He told Ford that he 
wanted to drop off the 1976 ticket and 
thus remove himself as a political issue 
Undoubtedly relieved, Ford made no at- 
tempt to dissuade Rocky. The Vice Pres- 
ident said he would submit a letter mak- 
ing his intention public, although the 
timing was not decided 


ord’s intention, however, was to 
have Rockefeller announce his 
withdrawal first and to reveal 
the other changes later. That 
would not only separate the political and 
staff issues but give conservatives a rea- 
son to be so pleased with Rocky’s de- 
mise that the Schlesinger dismissal 
might seem only a sop to the party's 
moderates and liberals. 
Nov. 1. At 8:20 on a Saturday morn- 
ing, the red and white lights outside 
Schlesinger’s Pentagon office were 
aglow. White meant he was in; red 
meant he had visitors (green indicates 
he is on the phone to the White House) 
His budget aides were with him, orga- 


ee at 


ELLIOT RICHARDSON OUTSIDE U.S. EMBASSY IN LONDON’S GROSVENOR SQUARE 
Returning to the action, even in a fading Administration. 


he needed time to consider such a big 
assignment 

Addressing Kissinger, Ford said 
that he must leave the NSC position. Kis- 
singer too expressed surprise but, when 
told that Scowcroft would succeed him, 
raised no objection. The President only 
tentatively raised his idea of replacing 
Colby with Bush 
Oct. 26. Ford golfed with Congressman 
Mahon, who made no mention of Schle- 
singer's attack on the budget reductions 
Mahon had defended the cuts in answer 
to Schlesinger, and the Secretary had 
called him later to explain that he had 
meant no personal criticism. Mahon 
seemed to brush off the incident 


nizing arguments against the Defense 
Department taking as big a share of 
Ford’s promised $28 billion expense re- 
ductions as the President wanted. At 
9:45, the green light flashed; Schlesinger 
had called Ford to ask if he could ex- 
plain some of the dangers of drastic cuts 
Ford agreed. 

At 11:30 Schlesinger met Ford and 
some of the President’s top budget of- 
ficials at the White House. The Defense 
Secretary was discouraged to find that 
Ford’s men were insisting on sharp cuts 
by the Pentagon. As the talks contin- 
ued, Schlesinger turned testy. He also 
brought up another matter: one of his 
aides, Robert Ellsworth, wanted to quit 
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as head of the Pentagon's International 
Security Affairs Agency because he felt 
the State Department was ignoring his 
advice. Schlesinger suggested making 
Ellsworth a Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense, which would place him on an 
equal, No. 2 ranking with the Penta- 
gon’s William Clements. Ford, who had 
already offered Ellsworth the presidency 
of the Export-Import Bank, was non- 
committal. Although the cool meeting 
lasted for 90 minutes, Ford gave no hint 
that he planned to fire Schlesinger. 

By Saturday afternoon, both the 
White House and the Pentagon started 
gelling press inquiries about rumors of 
high-level shifts: Newsweek began in- 
quiring about the possibility that Kis- 
singer was losing his NSC position. Quite 
truthfully, Press Secretary Ron Nessen 
turned back initial inquiries with the 
comment, “I haven't heard about that.” 
Schlesinger relayed through 
spokesmen his belief that no 
plan was afoot to scuttle him, 
since he had just spent time 
with the President and the top- 
ic did not arise 

The rumors messed up 
Ford’s announcement plans 
By Saturday night the inquiries 
were so persistent that Ford 
decided he must inform Schle- 
singer and Colby that they 
were through. “It was the hu- 
mane thing to do,” a top White 
House aide later explained. 
Presidential Counsellor John 
Marsh called Schlesinger to 
ask him to meet with Ford the 
next morning, without ex- 
plaining why. He also left a 
similar message for Colby. 
Nov. 2. As Colby sat down 
with Ford promptly at 8 a.m., 
the President tried to be friend- 
ly. He conceded that he was 
moving abruptly in asking Col- 
by to step down so quickly 
and implied that he realized this was 
going back on his earlier promise to 
let Colby retire with dignity and honor 
after the inquisitorial ordeal of inves- 
tigations was over. He wanted to act 
now, Ford explained, as part of a re- 
organization of his entire national se- 
curity team. Colby was offered the NATO 
ambassadorship, but declined. A pro- 
fessional to the end, the CIA director 
made no attempt to change Ford's mind. 
As Colby left, he saw Schlesinger wait- 
ing to enter the Oval Office. After ex- 
plaining that Ford had just fired him, 
Colby said with a sympathetic smile: 
“Good luck, Jim.” 

The meeting between Ford and 
Schlesinger was not acrimonious, but 
both men were uncomfortable. Ford said 
he needed his own team, that he had to 
end the public feud between Schlesinger 
and Kissinger. He kept referring to 
Schlesinger’s “resignation.” Schlesinger 
was irritated by the repetition of the 
word. “I haven't resigned, sir, you are fir- 
ing me,” he corrected the President. 
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“Rocky, I'm glad you decided to lea 


Ford told Schlesinger that he want- 
ed Rumsfeld to replace him but that 
Rumsfeld had not yet agreed. Schlesing- 
er was offered the presidency of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank and, alternatively, the 
ambassadorship to NATO. He turned 
down both and left after 30 minutes 
—stunned. (Learning later that his job 
had been offered to others, NATO Am- 
bassador David Bruce, 77, a distin- 
guished career diplomat who has no 
plans to retire. was outraged.) 


t Schlesinger’s home in Arling- 
ton, Va., a post-firing wake 
turned into an impromptu par- 
ty. Army Secretary Martin 
Hoffmann—who was a Princeton room- 
mate of his new boss, Rumsfeld 
—dropped by. So did Colby and his 
wife, who seemed radiant at the pros- 
pect that her husband would soon be 


SCRIPPS HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 


out of the harsh spotlight. General Ver- 
non Walters, deputy director of the CIA, 
arrived with a box of chocolates and a 
battery-operated car for the youngest 
of Schlesinger’s eight children. Schle- 
singer’s wife Rachel cooked a 22-Ib. tur- 
key. Before carving it, Schlesinger asked 
“Where do I apply for food stamps?” 
Later, as Colby left, Schlesinger clapped 
him on the back and said: “Who would 
ever have thought that Dick Helms 
would survive the both of us?” (It was 
under Helms, rather than either Schle- 
singer or Colby, that the CIA commit- 
ted many of its much-criticized trans- 
gressions:; Helms remains Ambassador 
to Iran.) 

At the White House the President 
concluded his painful morning chores 
and flew off as scheduled to resume his 
meetings with Egyptian President An- 
war Sadat in Jacksonville. But he had 
other unfinished business as well. He put 
in a call on the presidential scrambler 
telephone to Elliot Richardson. US. 
Ambassador to Britain. 


ve on your own.” 





At his office in London, Richardson 
stopped editing some proofs for a book 
on the responsiveness of government 
to the people that he hopes will be pub- 
lished this spring and took the ten-min- 
ute call. Ford ran through his list of 
proposed changes and said that Com- 
merce Secretary Rogers Morton wanted 
to leave his job at year’s end. Would 
Richardson be interested in that po- 
sition? Another interim possibility was 
offered. (Richardson has not said what 
it was, but Administration sources sug- 
gested that he recently was sounded 
out for the CIA post.) Ford wanted Rich- 
ardson to return to offset any distress 
among Republican moderates over 
Rocky's removal from consideration 
and to enhance another vice-presiden- 
tial prospect. 

Richardson asked for time to con- 
sider, He returned to his embassy res- 





idence in Regent's Park and talked to 
his wife Anne. Somewhat reluctant to 
move again and give up her activity with 
two British singing groups (including a 
Bach choir), she nevertheless was will- 
ing. Richardson tapped longtime asso- 
ciates by telephone. One warned that 
Ford was unlikely to win another term, 
so why should Richardson take up a 
lackluster post like Commerce in a fail- 
ing Administration? Others advised that 
Richardson should accept the job to get 
back into the thick of the political ac- 
tion in Washington. Richardson decided 
to do so. 

By Sunday afternoon, Rockefeller 
had prepared his letter renouncing a 
place on the 1976 ticket. He called Ford 
in Jacksonville to find out when to de- 
liver it. Ford suggested that it be released 
at 3 p.m. the next day. Later on Sunday 
Ford became convinced that the rumors 
of the shifts, particularly the firing of 
Schlesinger, could not be contained. The 
President recognized that his plan for 
Rocky’s announcement to precede the 
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news of the Schlesinger-Colby firings 
was lost. To make the best of the mat- 
ter, he decided to call a televised press 
conference for Monday night. 

Nov. 3. Monday-morning headlines 
blared the Schlesinger and Colby firings. 
When Rockefeller reached his office at 
10 a.m., an urgent message from the 
White House asked him to rush his let- 
ter over earlier than planned—by 10:30 
a.m. The surprising Rockefeller with- 
drawal was immediately announced to 
reporters. By the time Ford went on TV 
at 7:30 p.m. E.S.T., the only real news 


was the substitution of Richardson for 
Morton. 

Ford insisted that he had executed 
the shake-up on his own. State Depart- 
ment sources agreed that Kissinger, for 
one, had argued for nearly a week 
against the Schlesinger dismissal. 
Claimed another Cabinet officer about 
Kissinger: “Hell, he'd beaten Schlesing- 
er on the substantive issues, and he still 
respected his intellect. But he can bare- 
ly talk with Rumsfeld, and now Rum- 
my’s in Defense. Henry hasn't gained 
anything.” 


A Grace Note from Rocky 


Nothing so became Nelson Rocke- 
feller in the vice presidency of the U.S. 
as his renunciation of it. In a week of 
tawdry infighting and ugly speculation, 
he struck one of the few grace notes. 

No one ever went to more trouble 
than Rockefeller to attain an office for 
which he was, if anything, overqualified 
He was subjected to relentless, often bru- 
tal questioning by his congressional in- 
vestigators. Yet after less than a year in 
office he announced last week that “it’s 
just not worth it” to remain on the tick- 
et. He was candid about the reasons for 
his decision. “I came down to Wash- 
ington to serve the country I love and 
to help in solving the problems which 
we face. I did not come down to get 
caught up in party squabbles. I came 
here to help the President, not to com- 
plicate his life.” 

Rocky did not arrive in 
Washington with exaggerated 
expectations. Aware of how pre- 
carious the vice presidency could 
be, he tried to head off criticism 
by making himself close to in- 
visible. He called himself a “staff 
man, an assistant to the Pres- 
ident.” He deferred to the Pres- 
ident, sang his praises and never 
took public issue with him. Even 
so, his very presence was upset- 
ling to the lesser men around 
him. Says a Rockefeller associ- 
ate: “The White House staff was 
sitting there, like tigers at the 
gate, waiting for him to make 
his move, ready to jump him.” 

He remained unacceptable 
to the G.O.P.’s hard-core right 
wing, which had never forgiven 
him for his opposition to Barry 
Goldwater in 1964. Nothing 
Rocky did could assuage them 
When Howard (“Bo”) Callaway. 
a Georgia conservative, was 
named Ford’s campaign chair- 
man, he went out of his way to 
say that Rocky was Ford's “No. 
1 problem” in winning the nom- 
ination. In an effort to pacify his 
enemies. Rocky went South to 
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exchange compliments with George 
Wallace, but the trip riled liberals with- 
out changing the minds of many con- 
servatives. A September Harris poll 
showed that only 34% of the American 
public wanted Rocky as Vice President 
on the 1976 ticket. Noted an exasper- 
ated Rocky supporter in the White 
House: “Whatever he’s doing out there, 
it's not working.” 
. 

Rockefeller finally stopped being a 
team player when he broke with the 
President over New York City. The split 
was not acrimonious. When Rocky was 
quoted as saying that default would be 
a “catastrophe,” the President mildly 
reprimanded him but did not order him 
to stop speaking out. White House aides, 
on the other hand, were more emphat- 
ic. Donald Rumsfeld, said a Rocky sym- 


THE VICE PRESIDENT NEAR HIS VACATION HOME IN MAINE 



































Yet there were solid doubts in Wash- 
ington last week over whether Ford had 


acted alone in the not very astute 
scheme. The suspicions centered on 
Rumsfeld. His professions of surprise 
and reluctance seemed a bit overdone. 
When a visitor asked Kissinger wheth- 
er Rumsfeld really had seriously hesi- 
tated about wanting the Pentagon post. 
the Secretary of State snapped: “Yes, 
and Richard Nixon didn’t want to be 
President.” It seemed obvious that last 
week’s sensations have not ended the 
White House intrigues 


pathizer, was “jumping up and down, 
Already miffed because the President 
had backed Rocky’s plan for a $100 bil- 
lion energy independence authority, 
Treasury Secretary William Simon 
joined the sniping. As the pressures 
mounted, Rocky decided to take him- 
self out of the race. When he revealed 
his intentions to the President two weeks 
ago, Ford did not try to dissuade him. 
In fact, a Rockefeller source claims. 
Ford accepted with unseemly alacrity 
Freed from the endless political 
bickering, Rocky hopes to be able to de- 
vote his remaining months as Vice Pres- 
ident to the urgent national problems 
that have always concerned him, But 
stripped of his political power, he may 
find that he lacks clout in other areas 
as well. Instead of being attacked, he 
may be ignored—the ultimate humili- 
ation for such a lifelong political activ- 
ist. Richard Cheney, Rumsfeld's succes- 
sor as White House Chief of Staff, is a 
Rumsfeld man. When a White House 
staffer was recently asked a 
question about the Vice Presi- 
dent, he replied “Who?” and 
then chuckled malevolently. 
Yet Rocky is not without po- 
litical resources. Still the nation’s 
foremost Republican moderate. 
he refused to take himself out of 
the 1976 presidential race when 
he was questioned at his press 
conference. If Ronald Reagan 
upsets Ford in the early prima- 
ries, and forces him out of the 
running, it is conceivable that 
Rocky would enter the race. In 
part, Rockefeller dropped off the 
ticket because he did not want 
to continue to feed ammunition 
to the Republican right—what 
he calls “a minority of a minor- 
ity.” He feels that nothing less 
than the salvation of the Repub- 
lican Party is at stake. He said 
at his press conference, “I think 
the Republican Party is only go- 
ing to be an effective party if it 
reflects the best interests of the 
American people, and tradition- 
ally that is in the center. That ts 
where our country has always 
been. That is where the Repub- 
lican Party has won.” 
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Deétente: H.K. v. J.S. 


Henry Kissinger and James Schle- 
singer, the two most brilliant members 
of Gerald Ford's Cabinet, have dis- 
agreed sharply and frequently on the 
meaning and objectives of détente. What 
are their differences? Briefly put, Kis- 
singer thinks any nuclear exchange be- 
tween the superpowers would be disas- 
trous, involving “colossal, indeed 
catastrophic damage.” Schlesinger is 
just as appalled at the prospect of such 
an exchange, but he argues that a lim- 
ited war with tactical nuclear weapons 
must be seriously considered and 
planned for. “What we need,” he has 
said, “is a series of measured responses 
lo aggression that bear some re- 
lation to the provocation land] 
have prospects of terminating hos- 
tilities before general nuclear war 
breaks out.” 

Schlesinger watched Mos- 
cow’s rising defense expenditures 
with concern, counting every new 
missile and tank and worrying 
that the military balance was 
gradually shifting in the Soviets’ 
favor. He feared that the percep- 
tion of military strength was as 
important as the strength itself 
Accordingly, if the Russians be- 
lieved themselves to be superior 
to the U.S., whether in fact they 
were or not, they would be tempt- 
ed to test American resolve. In nu- 
merous speeches. he maintained 
that in constant dollars U.S. de- 
fense expenditures have dropped 
20° since 1964, while Soviet ex- 
penditures have increased by 
about 40° during the same 
period 

Kissinger, by contrast, feels 
numbers alone do not tell the sto- 
ry. The U.S.. he says, has the 
power to destroy the Soviet Union 
several times over—and vice ver- 
sa; adding to the number of Amer- 
ican missiles would be futile. An 
enemy can be killed only once, his 
reasoning goes. He believes the US 
needs only a “sufficiency” of arms to de- 
ter the Soviets, not a superiority, and 
that sufficiency already exists 

ie 

The negotiations with the Russians 
over the second phase of the Strategic 
Arms Limitations Talks (SALT I) have 
sharpened the dispute. The talks have 
been ala standstill since July, when Kis- 
singer made a series of new proposals 
to Moscow. The Russians did not reply 
until two weeks ago, and when they 
did, they simply passed over the new 
proposals 

In SALT I, signed in 1972, the US. al- 
lowed the Soviets numerical superiority 
in ballistic missile launchers (2.358 y. 
1.710 for the US). This advantage. 
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Washington reasoned, was balanced by 
three factors: the greater accuracy of the 
US. missiles: a big American lead in the 
development of MIRVs—clusters of mis- 
siles independently aimed from a big 
rocket as il nears target: and U.S. bomb- 
ers and bases near the USS.R. But. 
Schlesinger’s Pentagon now complains. 
the Soviets perfected their MIRV technol- 
ogy sooner than anticipated, giving them 
an even greater potential superiority in 
numbers. The Russian missiles have 
greater throw-weights—that is, they can 
carry more and bigger warheads—the 
Pentagon also points out: thus even if the 
number of launchers was equal. the So- 


"Détente” 


viets would have a strategic edge. In re- 
sponse, the US. military is now promot- 
ing development of the “cruise missile.” 
a long-range, jet-propelled. guided bomb 
that can be launched from either a 
bomber, a ship or a submarine. Capa- 
ble of flying close to the earth and there- 
fore below enemy radar, the missile has 
a range of 1,500 miles and is extraor- 
dinarily accurate. The Pentagon says 
that since the cruise missile flies through 
the atmosphere, it should not be count- 
ed with ICBMs, which travel through 
space. in the SALT II ceiling. The Rus- 
sians insist that it should be included 

At the same ume, the Russians ar- 
gue that their new Backfire bomber 
should be excluded from SALT I because 
it has only a limited range (5.500 to 6.000 


miles). The Pentagon counters that air- 
to-air refueling could send it to the U.S 
and back. The US.’s July proposal to 
the Soviets suggested a compromise that 
would limit both Backfires and cruise 
missiles. Reflecting his distrust of Mos- 
cow, Schlesinger argues, however, that 
the Soviets will eventually perfect cruise 
missiles of their own to match ours. Once 
they do, he says, they will unquestion- 
ably cheat in declaring how many of the 
easily concealed weapons are in their ar- 
mory. When the whole issue of arms ne- 
goliations was raised at a recent Na- 
tional Security Council meeting, Kissin- 
ger and Schlesinger engaged in what one 
on-the-scene observer described as the 
most heated exchange in the Security 
Council in memory 
It is sometimes said that Schlesing- 
er’s profound distrust of détente 
stems from a fundamental pessi- 
mism about human nature, or at 
least about the American people 
Schlesinger argues that the oppo- 
site is more nearly true. He ts, he 
says. basically optimistic about 
the strength of the U.S. and the ca- 
pacity of its people to respond to 
challenge despite a temporary 
lack of confidence in the wake of 
Watergate and Viet Nam. Thus 
it is unnecessary to make disad- 
vantageous deals with the Soviet 
Union simply for the sake of buy- 
ing time. since the US. will even- 
tually snap out of its despondent 
mood anyway 
om 
It is Kissinger who is the pes- 
simist, Schlesinger maintains, be- 
cause the Secretary of State fears 
the West may generally be in de- 
cline and not just temporarily 
weakened by the events of the past 
decade. Indeed, Kissinger has ar- 
gued that détente is necessary 
largely because Congress and the 
people will simply not stomach 
the effort and sacrifice necessary 
for confrontational policies and 
what Schlesinger would call a 
strong defense posture and a 
tougher bargaining stance 
In the main, Kissinger believes, 
détente has served the US. well. The 
US., he feels, has not given up anything 
vital to the Russians, Washington, his 
argument goes, has extracted from the 
Kremlin all that can reasonably be ex- 
pected as a result of détente. More pres- 
sure might cause Moscow to reject 
détente entirely, just as it rejected a So- 
viet-American trade agreement earlier 
this year, when Congress insisted, as 
part of the package, that more Soviet 
Jews be allowed to emigrate. Indeed, 
Kissinger concludes. détente may have 
been oversold in the U.S. It is not a pan- 
acea for peace. It is instead a means by 
which two mutually hostile societies can 
compete, co-exist and occasionally re- 
solve their differences 
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On June 8, 1973, Bob Yoder of the Amity 
Supply Company electronic store made a 
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On that date, the set was turned on. And it 
wasn't turned off until June 28, 1975, when it beat 
Sony's previous record. 


It played continuously for 18,000 hours. 


Without repairs. Without adjustments. 
WW eloMer-tc oR eel-lme (ec -BieloMsel- Beet. ctele me) elbts 


sets, is why we're known for excellent perform- 


ance. And this was one performance test an 
entire city got to watch and enjoy. Because rain 
or shine, that set stayed on. 

P Nelo Meyelhd ol-Mel-te<-jemetcsy-le(-1arel-\s-Me mn vole) 
year, the brightest spot in Pottstown was our 
yop Colabba-MGdet.bel <I coMoleb ale) clone sbbelmeyel ws (set 
Trinitron® system). Both color and picture were 
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107 weeks it played. 

At an average of five hours daily viewing 
time, the set would have run for almost ten years. 

Let the bankers have their hours. Sony 
works overtime. 


The longest running show 
in Pottstown, Pa. 
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FORMER CALIFORNIA GOVERNOR RONALD REAGAN ADDRESSING STUDENTS LAST MONTH AT YALE POLITICAL UNION 


REPUBLICANS 


Reagan: I Am Not Appease 


If the old movie star was acting 
again, it was a persuasive performance. 
Ronald Reagan sounded angry and dis- 
mayed by last week’s events, and yet he 
could only feel helped by President 
Ford’s clumsy handling of the Cabinet 
shake-ups and his diminished credibil- 
ity. A Gallup poll of 339 Republicans 
taken two weeks before last week’s fir- 
ing showed Ford ahead of Reagan, 58% 
to 36%, but an NBC poll of 245 Repub- 
licans taken just after the shifts put Rea- 
gan out front, 44% to 43% 

Reagan is expected to announce his 
candidacy in Washington on Nov. 20. 
Without Nelson Rockefeller to kick 
around any more, Reagan has lost a ma- 
jor selling point. But he scarcely seemed 
deterred, saying of Rocky's dropping 
out: “I am not appeased.” Though Ford 
is in command of most of the Repub- 
lican Party apparatus, Reagan has un- 
deniable grass-roots appeal. Admits one 
of the President’s campaign chiefs: “Jer- 
ry doesn’t excite Republican conserva- 
lives, and they're the ones who will work 
day and night. Reagan can excite them.” 

The early primaries in New Hamp- 
shire and Florida, where G.O.P. conser- 
vatives are heavily concentrated, are 
promising terrain for Reagan. If he wins 
or does well, he will have a shot at the 
nomination, or at least the No. 2 spot 
on the ticket. 

In an interview last week with 
TIME’s national political correspondent 
Robert Ajemian, Reagan gave his views 
on the White House shifts and how he 
thinks they will affect his future 


Q. Has Henry Kissinger lost some of his 
authority in the President's shuffles? 


A. No, I don’t believe there's been any 
change at all. His former deputy [Brent 
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Scowcroft] has moved over to the Na- 
tional Security Council, and to me that 
means Kissinger is still in charge of both 
jobs. With Nixon gone, I worry about 
Kissinger. He needed someone like Nix- 
on to keep him on that tough track. He 
has to have someone around who can 
keep him from giving away the store 


Q. What is your reaction to the Pres- 
ident’s removal of Secretary of Defense 
James Schlesinger? 


A. He was a firm voice in maintaining 
a proper defense. We had a good man 
and suddenly he’s out. No warning, no 
explanation, just plain dismissed. If the 
reason is that the President wants a dif- 
ferent approach to defense, I don’t like 
it. It disturbs me. 


Q. Where do these changes leave you 
on the issue of détente? 


A. I'm against détente as a one-way 
street. It annoys me the way we tiptoe 
around. We're so self-conscious about 
our own strength. I’m for decreasing 
confrontation but not with us doing all 
the leaning over backward 


Q. How do you assess Donald Rums- 
feld as the new Defense Secretary? 


A. Let’s see where Rumsfeld stands. I 
still don’t know enough about his phi- 
losophy. If he’s put there to get us melt- 
ing down our swords, then it’s bad. We'll 
get a quick reading from Rumsfeld's po- 
sition on the new defense budget 


Q. How do you judge the investigations 
of the CIA and Ford's appointment of 
George Bush, a former party chairman, 
as head of the agency? 


A. I'm against the investigations’ being 
made so public. The CIA has made mis- 





takes over 28 years, but we 


apart. On George Bush, I'm not 

convinced you have to have a spy 
in that job, a master of espionage. Com- 
mon sense is what's needed. I've got a 
good opinion of Bush 


dl’ shouldn't be tearing the agency 


Q. How do you interpret the withdraw- 
al of Vice President Rockefeller? 


A. I think he was treated shabbily by 
the President's campaign committee. To 
me his withdrawal cuts two ways. It re- 
moves a problem for the President in 
certain areas. But at the same time 
Rockefeller had been able to keep the 
liberal Republicans happy while Ford 
moved to the right. 


Q. With the withdrawal of Rockefeller, 
Barry Goldwater has said that you 
should reassess your position. Are you? 


A. No, and Barry has never suggested 
to me in any way that I shouldn't run 
He knows I wouldn't campaign in a di- 
visive way 

Q. How do you rate President Ford's 
leadership and ability to advance his 
programs? 


A. I don’t think he’s been very suc- 
cessful. You have to go past the Con- 
gress and sell the public. Maybe the 
President was a Congressman too long 


Q. Will Rockefeller’s withdrawal help 
Ford get nominated? 


A. It’s going to help Ford line up cer- 
tain party leaders who've used Rocke- 
feller as an excuse to stay neutral. But 
I don’t think party leadership is so im- 
portant this year. Look at all these pri- 
maries. What's going to happen if some- 
one beats an incumbent President in 
these primaries? What are the voters 
going to think? The President has all 
the machinery, but I'd be happy with 
the grass roots. If I decide to run, may- 
be there’s a little David and Goliath to 
this thing 
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Introducing the 
new Dodge Charger. 


Once you've taken a look at a 1976 Charger Daytona, Charger SE, Charger 
Charger, you won’t have eyes for any- Sport, and Charger—a car you can get 
thing else. Unless, of course, it’s another hooked on for under $4,000# 
76 Charger. So go see your Dodge dealer. We'll bet 


Because this year, when you've seen you'll drive away in a brand-new Charger. 
one Charger, you haven't seen them all. Because once you've looked, you're 


Now there are four Chargers. There’ _ hooked! 


Once youve looked, 
youre hooked. 


{ ‘ 

‘76 Chargér Daytona. Featuring two-tone paint, 
glove-soft bucket seats, radial tires, automatic 
transmission, power Steering, power front disc 

brakes, 318-cubic-inch V8 engine —all standard. 


« “Manufacturer's suggested retail price for a 1976 Charger (not shdwan)> 
excluding state and local taxes, destination charge, and optional equipment 


” 
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The country of 700 islands brings 


1. What kind of atmosphere are you looking for? 


a, 


Improving your backhand 


3. How would you rather enjoy the sun? 


#0 


| drink Parasailine above the beach [ ailir 1 picnic to a deserted cove 


4. How would you prefer to spend your evenings? 


y 





\ <x ~~ 


" 


4) 


0 Picking up on the action at the casin« 











you the multiple choice vacation. 





With most vacations, it’s only after you arrive 
that you really find out what you ve let yourself 
in for. 

The Bahamas is different. Here, you choose 
your pleasures first, then match your islands 
to them. This way you can design your vacation 
very specifically. Because, although you could 
probably do most of the things = in. here 
on many Bahama islands, each island has its 
own specialty and atmosphere. So some will 
meet your vacation needs better than others. 

If youre into night life and high living, for 
example, with cabarets, casinos, shopping, and 
sports on a grand scale, come to shiny-new 
singe Freeport/Lucaya or exciting colonial 
style Nassau/ Paradise Island. 

For golf, tennis and water sports in a slightly 
secluded country-club atmos 


’ 
phere, consider Eleuthera wrk 
or Abaco. Andros and 4. 0 ~r 
Exuma offer similar 2 
pleasures, minus the golf.  ‘S#e-*» 


5. What's your favourite sport? 


Ae) ry 





Rustic Andros also offers some of the world’s 
best scuba diving 

To really get away from it all. try the beaches, 
water sports. tennis, and informal family-style 
resorts on San Salvador, the Berrys, Bimini 
(fishing capital of the world), and parts of 
Andros and Exuma. Dressing for dinner here 
means changing your jeans. 

There are as many different styles of vaca 
tions in the Bahamas as there are vacationers 
And island-hopping is easy on Bahamasair, the 
Bahamas’ own airline. 

Check out our new vacation plans, too, in 
cluding special sports packages and two-island 
deals 

With 700 islands to choose from, the n 
choice is yours. 

hy yr agra or more information plus 
a phi of our free 36 page 

illustrated Fact Finder, see 

aa travel agent or call toll 

free: (SOO) 327-0787. 


\ultiple 


Bahamas. The country of 700 islands. 





There are still some things 
Americans know how to do best. 


1. One of them is building our phone system 
The calls Americans make will double by 1985. 
GE pSTS = SOs: . SAS So the people at Western Electric and Bell Labs have 
oe \\ developed a new switching system to handle 
more than 350,000 long-distance calls an hour. 















2: The first of these electronic 
systems will go into service 
in early 1976. Western Electric 


rip ddddaddds & id <7 : : installer Bob Doss and phone 


l —} 4 company technician Kathy Czap 
AL MI Ul LU Bal Ll 4 * ea help put it through ‘ 
Ll | = the equivalent 
of 20 years 
testing 
in months. 


\as) i 


S 20, 


o 
oF 
e 
& 
> 
3. The “brain” of this eee ¢ - 
switching system connects e 2e0 es 
100 calls a second, while @ aoe ¢ : 
it tests itself and reports on a 4. Tinv elec a 
its own performance. eo o @e ¢ -' - tiny electronic 
Bap memories control the correct 
path for every call out of 
e e m billions of possible 
rs connections. 


Making a phone call 
may be a small thing to you. 
But to us it’s a big job. 
It takes a delicately 
balanced network of more than 
a trillion parts for you to reach the 
one phone you want out of 140 million. 
Working with Bell Labs and your 
phone company, we at Western Electric : 
help make sure that all the parts work Western Electric 
together with just one goal in mind: 
Making your phone sysiem We're part of the Bell System. 
the best system in the world. We make things that bring people closer. 











‘These Are My Guys’ 


President Ford's abrupt decision to 
rejuggle his Administration thrust four 
men into top jobs that may well lead them 
to even bigger jumps in the future. The 
four: 


Rumsfeld: Eyes and Ears 


Relaxing aboard the Spirit of 76 one 
night in November 1970, President 
Richard Nixon turned to Donald Rums- 
feld, a White House counsellor, and said 
“Rummy, one day you're going to be 
making these decisions.” Rumsfeld be- 
gan to demur. “No,” insisted Nixon, 
“one day you're going to be President.” 

The thought—and the hope—had 
often occurred to Rumsfeld, 43, an ex- 
traordinarily ambitious and dedicated 
man who has always looked ahead to 
the next job up the line, even while 
working as the chief of Jerry Ford’s 
White House staff. In that position he 
serves as the President's eyes and ears, 
responsible for scheduling Ford’s time, 
determining in large part what he needs 
and whom he sees as well as executing 
his orders. Since Ford, unlike Nixon, 
wants to be accessible to his top advis- 
ers, Rumsfeld neither stands in their 
way nor seeks to dominate policy meet- 
ings. He makes sure each adviser has 
his say and that dissenting opinions are 
brought into the open. Rumsfeld has 
generally kept his thoughts on major is- 
sues to himself—and the President. 
Speaking of Ford, he says: “There’s 
nothing I wouldn't tell him.” 

Stand-Up Desk. An exuberant, en- 
ergetic man with boyish good looks that 
are enhanced by aviator-type glasses, 
Rumsfeld prowls restlessly around his 
large corner office—he calls it “the cel- 
lophane box”’—in a corner of the White 
House's West Wing, just a few quick pac- 
es from the Oval Office. He works at a 
stand-up desk, whisking through the pa- 
pers that flow into the White House, 
then composing memos on a Dictaphone 
to be transcribed by one of his two 
secretaries 

His voice is raspy and his talk so 
crisp that it borders on brusqueness. He 
has little patience with incompetence. 
When a subordinate once tarried too 
long over an explanation, Rumsfeld 
snapped: “Come back when you have 
something to say.” He projects an air of 
aloofness; he also creates the impression 
that he is too clever by half, that he cool- 
ly evaluates everyone he sees. “Each 
time you meet him, it’s for the first time,” 
says a White House aide. Yet Rums- 
feld’s intense, controlled style is a nice 
counterbalance to Ford’s fondness for 
relaxed good fellowship. The two men 
get along very well. 

Son of a Chicago real estate man, 
Rumsfeld attended the New Trier High 
School in Winnetka, IIl., gaining renown 
as a 150-lb. state wrestling champion 
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He won a scholarship to Princeton, mar- 
ried his high school sweetheart Joyce 
Pierson, and from 1954 to 1957 was a 
Navy pilot. Leaving the service as a lieu- 
tenant (j.g.), he became a congressional 
aide—and struck up a friendship with 
Michigan Representative Jerry Ford. In 
1962 Rumsfeld began his own political 
career by winning the safe Republican 
congressional seat on Chicago's wealthy 
North Shore. He was 30. 

“Rumsfeld was brash and inexpe- 
rienced when he came here,” recalls a 
Democratic colleague. “But he imme- 
diately started growing, and he never 
stopped. He was a first-rate Congress- 
man.” In 1965 Rumsfeld helped lead the 
“young Turks” who deposed Indiana's 
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Since becoming chief of the White 
House staff shortly after Ford rose to 
the presidency, Rumsfeld has been in 
the middle of some bitter feuds. He won 
a power struggle against Robert Hart- 
mann, Ford's longtime top aide and po- 
litical adviser; Hartmann is now con- 
fined largely to speechwriting. Rumsfeld 
also clashed with Vice President Rocke- 
feller over staff assignments, and 
Rocky’s men suspect that he induced 
Campaign Chief Howard Callaway to 
call the Vice President a liability to the 
ticket for 1976, In addition, Rumsfeld 
has long been uneasily at odds with Hen- 
ry Kissinger, feeling that he was taking 
credit—at the expense of Ford—for U.S 
foreign policy decisions. Some of Rums- 
feld’s critics refer to him as Ford's 
“crown prince.” 

When he can get away from the 
White House, Rumsfeld, a devoted fam- 


HARRY BENSON 


KISSINGER & RUMSFELD POKING FUN IN THE WHITE HOUSE IN LESS TENSE DAYS (1974) 
To some of his critics, Rummy is the “crown prince.” 


Charles Halleck as House Minority 
Leader. In his place they installed Ford 
Says a Democratic Congressman hyper- 
bolically: “Rumsfeld held the dagger 
that Ford plunged into Halleck’s back.” 

Rumsfeld campaigned extensively 
for Nixon in 1968 and a year later re- 
signed from Congress at the President's 
request to become head of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. His assignment 
was to dismantle the organization and 
its “Great Society” programs, but before 
he could, Nixon made him a top White 
House aide in 1970. Three years later 
the President named Rumsfeld U.S 
Ambassador to NATO, where he worked 
with characteristic vigor, although 
his chores were largely routine and 
ceremonial 


ily man, spends almost all his time with 
his wife and their children—Valerie, 19, 
Marcy, 15, and Nicholas, 8. Ever since 
Mrs. Rumsfeld complained that he was 
dropping $100 a month in the White 
House mess, Rumsfeld has been lunch- 
ing on a_ brown-bagged sandwich 
brought from home. He has no substan- 
tial personal wealth, and Mrs. Rumsfeld 
works in a Georgetown dress shop, the 
Dorcas Hardin shop, to help with fam- 
ily finances. One advantage of the new 
Cabinet post is that he will get a raise, 
from $42,500 to $60,000 a year 

The Pentagon's top officers are wait- 
ing with some anxiety for Rumsfeld to 
take on his sixth Administration job in 
six years. He has not yet shown the nec- 
essary breadth of intellect to handle an 
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assignment as complex and demanding 
as running the nation’s defenses. Even 
his admirers tend to describe him in 
terms of his political acumen and talent 
for infighting; only after they pause for 
breath do they add that he is also smart 
and able 

Rumsfeld may not be in the Pen- 
tagon long. He could end up running 
with Jerry Ford in 1976 (see page 30) 
No matter how the election turns out, 
Rumsfeld still has plenty of time to make 
Nixon's prediction come true, By the 
time the 1980 election rolls around, he 
will be only 48 


Bush: Political Animal 


George Herbert Walker Bush, 51, 
comes freighted with a slightly odd set 
of qualifications to take over the sup- 
posedly apolitical Central Intelligence 
Agency—most notably, a rather active 
political ambition. A tall, athletic and 
charming former Congressman, Bush is 
thought to have been Gerald Ford's run- 
ner-up choice to fill the vice presidency 
last year. His name is now being men- 
tioned again as a possible Ford running 
mate next year 

The son of Prescott Bush, a former 
Republican Senator from Connecticut, 
George Bush received an impeccable 
Eastern education at Phillips Academy, 
Andover, and then at Yale, where he 
earned a Phi Beta Kappa key and a de- 
gree in economics in 1948. Wishing to 
escape the shadow of his father’s suc- 
cess, he migrated to Texas, co-founded 
the Zapata Petroleum Corp. in 1953 and 
accumulated a fortune. In 1964, Bush 
got his baptism in the Texas political 
wars when he was defeated in a race 
for the Senate by liberal Democrat 
Ralph Yarborough. Lowering his sights, 
Bush was elected to two terms in the 
House from his home district in Hous- 
ton. He again sought a Senate seat in 
1970, and again was beaten—this time 
by Democrat Lloyd Bentsen. As a con- 
solation prize, Richard Nixon appointed 
Bush Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions, where his affability gained him 
widespread popularity 

Informal Manner. In 1972, Nixon 
summoned Bush from the U.N. to as- 
sume the chairmanship of the Repub- 
lican National Committee. As the Wa- 
tergate scandal engulfed Nixon. Bush 
worked hard to reduce the damage to 
the party. His efforts won him the 
friendship of Gerald Ford, who in 1974 
named Bush chief of the U.S. liaison of- 
fice in Peking. In that lonely outpost, 
Bush and his wife Barbara—their five 
children remained in the U.S.—have 
with their informal manner made 
friends among the Chinese. They take 
bicycle tours around the city, play ten- 
nis at the international tennis club, and 
give hamburger and hot-dog parties on 
the grounds of the American compound 
When the message arrived from Gerald 
Ford asking him to take over the CIA, 
Bush was out bicycling 
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NATIONAL SECURITY AIDE SCOWCROFT 


Scowcroft: Able General 


Brent Scowcroft, 50, used to snatch 
a few hours’ sleep in Henry Kissinger’s 
White House office during his frequent 
dusk-to-dawn stints keeping watch over 
international crises. Having been named 
to replace Kissinger as head of the Na- 
tional Security Council, Scowcroft will 
now be able to work there in the day- 
time too. A slightly built, balding schol- 
ar, Scowcroft may well be the ablest 
member of Ford's White House staff. 
Now an Air Force lieutenant general, 
he will resign his commission when he 
takes over his new job. He became Kis- 
singer's NSC deputy in 1973 shortly afler 
his predecessor, General Alexander 
Haig, was named Army Vice Chief of 
Staff. Since then Scowcroft has labored 
up to 16 hours a day in a cluttered cu- 
bicle adjoining Kissinger’s spacious 
West Wing office. One of his first duties 
each day was normally to give the Pres- 
ident a 15-min. briefing at 7:40 a.m. on 
the latest intelligence about political and 
military activities abroad 

Although some critics, including a 
number of top military men, dismiss him 
as “a good paper shuffler” and as Kis- 
singer's errand boy within the White 
House, Scowcroft is hardly an autom- 
aton. He is an intellectual soldier with 
a superb background in international re- 
lations. A West Point graduate, Scow- 
croft won a master’s degree and a Ph.D. 
in his specialty at Columbia University, 
also studied at Lafayette, Georgetown’s 
School of Languages and Linguistics, the 
Armed Forces Staff College and the Na- 
tional War College. Fluent in Russian 
and Serbian, Scowcroft taught Russian 





history at West Point during the ‘50s 
and later served as assistant air attache 
at the American embassy in Belgrade 
Scowcroft and his wife Marian now live 
with their daughter Karen, 17, in Be- 
thesda, Md 

A former White House colleague hu- 
morously describes Scowcroft as having 
“a terrible weakness—he’s a profession- 
al staff man who has devoted his life to 
picking up debris. He is trained to serve 
totally and unswervingly the person to 
whom he is assigned.” Although his loy- 
alty now focuses on Ford, it is difficult 
to imagine Scowcroft suddenly challeng- 
ing Kissinger’s foreign policy after hav- 
ing worked so closely with him for 2% 
years. The sudden emergence from ob- 
scurity may be distasteful to the unas- 
suming Scowcroft, who, as Kissinger’s 
depuly, never even granted an on-the- 
record interview to newsmen. In his new 
job he will probably have to overcome 
that reticence 


Cheney: Loyal Deputy 


Richard Bruce Cheney, 34, never got 
around to writing his doctoral disserta- 
tion in political science. Now that he 
has been named White House chief of 
staff, he should be able to collect enough 
material for several Ph.D. theses in no 
time at all. As one Ford supporter said 
of last week’s shake-up: “The only re- 
gret I have is that it leaves the White 
House in complete disarray. Dick Che- 
ney has got a big job ahead of him.” Per- 
haps the most complicated task will be 
to harness the competing egos and in- 
fighting that characterize Ford’s staff. 


WHITE HOUSE CHIEF OF STAFF CHENEY 
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MEET YOUR PAST, YOUR PRESENT 


ANDTHE PERSONS WHO MADE ITALL POSSIBLE. 





The 1976 Virginia Slims Engagement Calendar 


In the 1976 Virginia Slims Book of addresses and your own personal 

Days, you'll find out why you are what __ history. 

you are and aren't what you aren't. Meet your past, your present and 
You'll meet those women who've __ watch the future unfold for only $1.00 

made your past and are mak- = «x=, plus two pack bottoms from Virginia 

ing your present. There’s page * Slims, regular or menthol. 

after page of accomplishment, a ‘ve come baby. 

victory, defeat. Quotes, facts Pacheco base A 


and anecdotes to make you Virginia Slims Book of Days 
P.O. Box 4521, Westbury, New York 11592 
laugh. To make you cry. Please send me one 1976 Virginia Slims B 
Plus 366 days and lots of 
room to note your appoint- 
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When a scotch tastes 
this good, you don’t mind 
spending a little...less. 
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86 Proot. Blended Scotch Whisky. Maidstone importers, Los Angeles, California 
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You can help save Julyi Latemoon 
for $16 a month. 


Or you can turn the page. 


Her ancestors understood 7 
man’s harmony with nature, 

They were master craftsmen, farm ‘ 
Now they are a forgotten people 
to whom many promises have been made. 





And few kept. ’ We are indeed proud of our use of your funds. Annual report and audit 

ii or but has an undan i \ statement available on request. Member of the International Union 
July Spo utha ab ce of hope me for Child Welfare and the American Council of Voluntary Agencies for 
She needs a helping hand. : Foreign Service. Contributions are Income. tax deductible 


And a friend who will understand. 
| wish to contribute $16 a month to sponsor a [] boy (] girl [) either 
For $16 a month, through Save the Children Federa- 











| | 
Le ; 
C] Where the need is most urgent 
. aq | 
tion, you can sponsor a child like Julyi so that she will | 5 Appalachia (U.S.) [1 Indian 1c Korea | 
not be forgotten. Give her the things she must have | [ Bangladesh (Latin America) [Lebanon 
to keep her mind, body, and spirit alive. And com- | () Colombia C) Indian (U.S.) CJ Mexico | 
bined with money from other sponsors, your $16 will | (J Dominican Republic () -Spiavs Cities (U.S.) [ stl South (U.S | 
help Julyi and the people of her community. With a | C) Honduras C) Israel + banzene | 
desperately needed food co-op, income-producing | Enclosed is my first payment: | 
handicraft programs, vocational training, youth ac- | ah pacientes CO belgie taal | 
- 2 J erly 0 annually 
tivities, clinics, and more. In simple terms, help a | * we | 
proud, hardworking people help themselves. For this | | ala of becoming a sponsor, | am enclosing a contribution of | 
at Save the > ae a _ EEE EEE 
is what Save the Children has been all about since | (] Please send me more information. l 
1932 l l 
: NO.= = 
For you—educated, involved, and in touch with your | NAME : = 
own heart—there are many rewards, Correspond with 1 appRess__ - —_—— | 
a child. Receive a photo and progress reports. Reach CITY STATE___ ZIP. | 
ei to another or neh That s how cae ie David L. Guyer, Executive Director | 
hildren works ut without you it can’t work. So 

please: clip this coupon and mail it today. Now you | SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION ] 
can turn the page 1 Suite 1400. 221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 60601 |, varisl 
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_ Every drop of water 
is two-thirds fuel. 


} General Electric is 
probing to find future 
sources of electricity. 
We're also studying 
ways to harness the 
energy of the sun, the 
wind and the tides. 
Some of these ideas 
are more practical than 
others. And probably 
none of them will be in 
wide use within this 
century. But with our 
tremendous need for 
electricity and the grow- 
ingscarcityofsome fuels, 
we have to consider 
every possibility. 
Meanwhile, we have 
to make the 
wisest possi- 
ble use ol all == 
our natural 


Every drop of water 
in the world is one-third 
oxygen atoms and two- 
thirds hydrogen. 

Hydrogen is one of 
the cleanest-burning 
fuels known to man. 
When it is burned, it 
produces only two 
things. Heat and water. 

If hydrogen can be 
economically separated 
from water, the entire 
country could run on it. 
We could use it to run 
our automobiles. Heat 
our homes. Cook our 
meals. And make our 
electricity. 

But that’s a big “if?” 
Right now, hydrogen can 
be extracted from water 
in a number of ways. But 
all of them are 









resources. 
complicated and expensive. And continue to look for new om 
There's a Ih A lot of people, including ways to make electricity. The sun, sea 
kos of porwees H}}. the people in General Electric But perhaps, someday, =” “your bread 
H20. research, are studying new the answer to our electricity needs will be 
ways. But even the most crystal-clear. 


optimistic experts say the 


chance for a breakthrough in Progress 


the near future is a long shot. Still, it’s an 
idea that has to be explored. for 


This is only one of the many areas People 
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For much of his career, Cheney has 
served as a deputy to his departing boss, 
Donald Rumsfeld—at the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, in Nixon’s White 
House and at the Cost of Living Coun- 
cil. The partnership was temporarily 
dissolved when Rumsfeld was appointed 
U.S. Ambassador to NATO. Then, soon 
after Rumsfeld went home to organize 
Gerald Ford's staff in 1974, Cheney 
signed on as deputy assistant to the 
President. 

Born in Lincoln, Neb., Cheney took 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees in po- 
litical science at the University of Wy- 


THE PRESIDENCY /HUGH SIDEY 


oming, then went to the University of 
Wisconsin for additional graduate work. 
Named a congressional fellow by the 
American Political Science Association, 
he moved to Washington in 1968 to work 
on the campaign of Wisconsin Congress- 
man William Steiger. 

Cheney is tight-lipped and intensely 
loyal, but in contrast to the frequently 
brusque Rumsfeld, he is outwardly re- 
laxed on the job. His long hours and in- 
creased responsibilities are likely to 
leave Cheney little time to indulge his 
passion for summer mountain-climbing 
expeditions in Wyoming and Colorado 


Why Kissinger Survives 


For seven years Henry Kissinger has 
defied all the laws of political gravity. Em- 
ploying his charms, his intellect and his 
considerable Machiavellian skills, he has 
survived every governmental crisis and 
triumph while playing a principal role in 
most of them. He thrives on palace in- 
trigue. This helps drive his critics up the 
wall as they look at him now and realize 
that his long journey through the upper 
reaches of power is one of the most fas- 
cinating of our time. 

“It is inevitable,” he says about the ac- 
cumulation of bitterness toward him in 
much of the press and in Congress. “When 
you live at this elevation of power for sev- 
en years, you gain many critics and very 
few permanent supporters. There have 
been no exceptions—Acheson, Dulles, 
Rusk.” His relations with Ford remain 
as close and open as they have been 
—though Donald Rumsfeld, from his 
Pentagon post, is soon likely to be vying 
with Kissinger for Ford's time. Every day 
last week, while reporters were writing 
that he would no longer be able to spend 
so much time with Ford, he went to the 
White House for the morning briefing 
with the President. Yet his manner sug- 
gests that he is vaguely more distant from 
the Oval Office and his routine may 
change. He knows those 14 months ahead 
are, as he puts it, a “minefield.” 

- 

“The new story around town is that 
Elliot Richardson is being brought back 
to take my place. If he is, | know nothing 
about it. But maybe some Sunday morn- 
ing I'll be called to the White House and 
fired.” Then he gives a low chuckle 

His refuge is the pursuit of peace and 
his concern for the national interest. What 
seems to hang in the balance right now is 
whether the U'S. will go back to the days 
of the cold war and bitter confrontation 
with the Soviet Union, or whether it can 
keep the new relationship alive. Henry 
Kissinger sometimes sees himself sur- 
rounded by a city full of nihilists who want 
to dismantle every advance toward some 
sensible tranquillity 
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with his wife Lynne, to whom he was 
married in 1964. The Cheneys live with 
their two daughters, aged six and nine, 
in Bethesda. 

Because of Rumsfeld’s policy of “in- 
terchangeability’—the practice of hav- 
ing deputies regularly fill in for their 
bosses—Cheney in the past year has 
spent almost as much time with the 
President at home and on the road as 
Rumsfeld has. Like Rumsfeld, Cheney 
will run Ford’s White House staff and 
implement his decisions. But he is not 
expected to be a manipulator of poli- 
cies and personalities as his old boss was 


If there is no accommodation with 
the Soviet Union now on arms, if no 
nexus for peaceful co-existence is es- 
tablished, he warns, then we may well 
slide back into the cold war mental- 

ity. “But it will not be like the '50s,” says 
Kissinger. “If there is a confrontation with 
the Soviet Union and we mobilize and 
take a stand, it will be sustainable only if 
the people know that we did all we could 
to prevent it. We have a great opportu- 
nity now, The Soviet leaders are getting 
older and tired. We are going the only 
way left.” 
. 

So, in his determined pursuit of a vi- 
able co-existence with the Soviets, Kis- 
singer looks like a ruthless power grab- 
ber—or a clever maneuverer, Maybe that 
is what he is or has to be 

Many of his friends have urged him 
to get out right now. They believe any 
man who stays around so long can only 
harvest more bitterness. That is one of 
the melancholy facts of public service. But 
Kissinger invokes his concern for the na- 
tion. Watching the man, one has the idea 
that Kissinger believes there is a miracle 
or two left in him, and he wants these 14 
months to try to work the old magic. He 
has found a reservoir of enthusiasm in the 
Rotary halls of the midlands. The people 
in the farm areas want Russian markets 
for their grain, and common sense sug- 
gests that these come only with accom- 
modation. And Kissinger still has some 
basic support in Congress. He has won a 
little yardage on Turkish military aid and 
in his battle to prevent Congressmen from 
looking into his office files. 

Henry Kissinger is simply brighter 
and more adept at the art of human per- 
suasion than any of his adversaries. His 
survival is rooted finally in the rightness 
of his goal, even if his methods sometimes 
assume the brutal nature of the arena in 
which he fights. His chief worry is that 
politics will turn the debate totally to per- 
sonalities—his, mainly. Then he may 
have to leave before he wants to. But there 
he is, still armed with his sense of humor 
and a greater appreciation than almost 
anyone else around of what will really 
matter, “Two years from now,” he says, 
“nobody will give a damn if 1am up, down 
or sideways.” 
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THE VICE-PRESIDENTIAL SWEEPSTAKES: 4 quadrennial 
long-distance obstacle course for ambitious politicians with a 
touch of masochism. Purse: $65,600 annual salary; partial- 
ly furnished mansion on Embassy Row in Washington, 
D.C.; presidency of the U.S. Senate; substantial perquisites. 
Qualifications: 35-year-olds and above; a natural-born cit- 
izen; proven endurance at giving and listening to speeches; abil- 
ity to respond to the whip and obey sometimes demeaning com- 
mands. Limitations: Track may be shifted, entry fees forfeited, 
and a new field named pending outcome of big stakes races in 
New Hampshire, Florida, Wisconsin and California in early 
1976. Post positions, names of entries and early-line odds: 


DONALD RUMSFELD, 43, Defense Secretary- 
designate; 4-1. 

Poised, efficient White House chief of staff and 
one of the shrewdest bureaucrats in the capital . . . 
Is comfortable with all factions of the G.O.P. and 
can continue to count on fullest support, confidence and trust 
from President Ford ... Could be unenthusiastic about run- 
ning here, since a good performance at Defense might give him 
a better post position for a later presidential race—something 
he plainly wants to enter some day. 


HOWARD BAKER, 50, Senator from Tennes- 
see; 5-1. 

Marked as a comer during Watergate hearings 
but has done little since ... A good compromise 
bet to woo the South and appease the liberals, and 
popular through the Middle West besides .. . Sturdy, vigorous, 
everybody's second choice ... Biggest drawback: his nomina- 
tion could cost the G.O.P. a precious Senate seat. 


ELLIOT RICHARDSON, 55, Commerce Secre- 
tary—designate; 5-1. 

An Eastern liberal who makes conservative bet- 
tors uneasy, but clearly a thoroughbred . . . Fast on 
any track, and he has been on many, with four 
Cabinet posts in the past five years... As Mr, Clean (or mostly 
clean) in Watergate, could offset some resentment of Ford’s 
pardon of Nixon . .. Commerce spot poor training for the Veep 
Sweeps, but Ford could give him added responsibilities ... 
Known to balk at the whip and for being aloof. 


GEORGE BUSH, 51, CIA Chief—designate; 8-1. 
Performed imaginatively on slippery turf in Pe- 
king, now primed for domestic tracks ... A favor- 
ite of Ford, who may have done him a disservice 
by slotting him into supposedly nonpartisan CIA 
post... Is likely to come under constant crossfire from Con- 
gress .. . His best-foot-forward performance as G.O.P. nation- 
al chairman during Watergate period endeared him to party 
regulars, but his ill-disguised political ambition may repel even 
more irregulars. 


RONALD REAGAN, 64, former California 
Governor; 10-1. 

Could enter a different race altogether ... The fa- 
vorite of conservative handicappers, who view 
him as a dream No. 2 entry on a °76 ticket. Others 
see such a ticket as potentially dangerous, certain to push 
some liberal Republicans onto a Democratic track ... Age a 
handicap 
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WILLIAM BROCK, 44, Senator from Tennes- 
see; 12-1. 

Personable and articulate but not popular with 
G.O.P. liberals .. . Has laid careful party ground- 
work as former president of the Young Republi- 
cans (many members are now party regulars) and G.O.P. Sen- 
ate campaign committee chairman during 1974 elections. 
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A Brand New Race for 2nd Place 






JOHN CONNALLY, 

58, former Texas Gov- 

ernor; 15-1. 

Former Democrat capable of : 

adroit maneuvers in a crowded 8 - 
field ... Was fully vindicated in a milk-fund bribery trial ear- 
lier this year ... Admired by many Republicans for his fiscal 
savvy but seen by others as a maverick ... Though his career 
seemed over a few months ago, he can now claim his acquittal 
makes him one of the few provably honest men in politics . . . 
Refuses the whip, would be hard to contain in a No, 2 spot... 
Old legs but great vigor still. 


CHARLES MATHIAS, 53, Senator from Mary- 
land; 25-1. 

Could bring in liberal Republican money and 
votes but, as a recent public critic of Ford’s move 
to the right, seems an unlikely choice ... Might 
even announce his own candidacy for the presidential sweeps 
in order to bring Ford around . .. Highly respected by his Sen- 
ate peers but would be anathema to the G.O.P. right. 


CHARLES PERCY, 56, illinois Senator; 25-1. 
Once a contender for the presidency, would bal- 
ance the ticket but may be too liberal to win 
G.O.P. right-wing support .. . One of the Senate’s 
most visible. . .Clean-cut, forthright, but has trou- 
ble on muddy tracks, and this one could be very muddy. 


ROBERT RAY, 47, Governor of lowa; 30-1. 

An outsider to the Washington track (which could 
amount to a plus) and virtually unknown nation- 
ally, but could be good dark-horse bet ... A fis- 
cal conservative but acceptable to both wings of 
the party. Impressive record as three-term Governor of lowa. 


DANIEL EVANS, 50, Governor of Washington; 
30-1. 

Three-term Governor in a Democratic state, he 
is a Western-style liberal, which somehow is more 
tolerable to G.O.P. right than an Eastern liberal 
... Has a reputation for being a problem solver ... Well- 
liked by G.O.P. grass roots since keynoting 1968 party con- 
vention ... Needs more national exposure, and neither his 
regional nor his ideological ticket balancing may be enough 
to make him an attractive bet. 


EDWARD BROOKE, 56, Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts; 50-1. 

Biggest question is whether G.O.P. would be bold 
enough to enter a black in the race atall ... Wide- 
ly respected as an able legislator and a staunch 
party loyalist, he would be the betting favorite of many blacks 
... But his presence on the ticket would surely cost many 
white votes. May be seen as a better bet in a future race. 

. 

Also eligible (not in post-position order): Christopher 
(“Kit”) Bond, 36, Governor of Missouri, whose smooth Ken- 
nedy style puts off G.O.P. regulars and who could use some sea- 
soning. William Ruckelshaus, 43, lawyer for a chemical group, 
with a clean Watergate image and solid bureaucratic cre- 
dentials to back him up. Melvin Laird, 53, senior counselor 
to Reader's Digest, a Wisconsin conservative who proved him- 
self a shrewd infighter as a Congressman and Secretary of De- 
fense but, much as he likes Ford, probably would refuse if 
offered the job. James Holshouser, 41, Governor of North Car- 
olina, who is working feverishly as Ford’s Southern coordi- 
nator but is virtually unknown outside his own region. 
SCRATCHED: Nelson Rockefeller, 67. the incumbent Vice 
President. Believed to be ticketed for retirement but may have 
one race left in him—and it will not be for the Veep Sweeps. 
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LEFT: KENTUCKY'S WINNING DEMOCRATS CARROLL & STOVALL; RIGHT: DEMOCRATS GANDY & FINCH AFTER MISSISSIPPI VICTORY 


ELECTIONS 


Tough Off-Year Voters Say No 


Americans are in a skeptical, dis- 
gruntled mood—determined to cut back 
government spending, turning tough on 
law and order, unconvinced that wom- 
en need more legal rights than they al- 
ready have. In different locales and to 
different degrees, those were the main 
themes that emerged last week as vot- 
ers went to the polls to take part in an 
off-year election that produced few sur- 
prises and no major power shifts 

Although President Ford said the re- 
sults showed that the G.O.P. is “alive 
and well,” Connecticut's Republican 
Senator Lowell Weicker, no loyalist, said 
more pessimistically that the party had 
“taken it on the chops again.” The 
G.O.P. lost both gubernatorial races 
(Kentucky and Mississippi) and fared 
badly in a number of mayoralty duels 
Ford did have one solid reason to take 
heart: the voters turned down $5.87 bil- 
lion of the $6.33 billion in bond pro- 
posals that were on ballots across the 
nation. The White House interpreted 
the results as clear evidence that Amer- 
icans were taking heed of the President's 
warning—and key campaign issue 
—that big spending could be as disas- 
trous for their states and localities as it 
already has been for New York City 
The election results 


The Statehouses 


Until Kentucky’s schools opened 
this fall, Democratic Governor Julian 
Carroll, 44, seemed a clear favorite to 
be returned to the statehouse. A down- 
home lawyer from West Paducah, the 
silver-haired Carroll is a tireless cam- 
paigner and an evangelistic orator who 
sounds, in the words of one state poli- 
lician, “like Gomer Pyle at the Second 
Coming.” Then, under federal court or- 
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der, the yellow school buses began to in- 
tegrate schools in Louisville and the rest 
of Jefferson County, and suddenly Car- 
roll was sharply challenged by Repub- 
lican Robert E. Gable, 41, a coal and 
lumber millionaire 

Like Gable, Carroll proclaimed that 
he was against forced busing, but the 
Governor did maintain that the court's 
decree had to be obeyed. That stand ap- 
peared to hurt Carroll when resentment 
against integration rose to such a pitch 
that mobs burned buses on Sept. 5. On 
election eve, police had to use tear gas 
to disperse another mob of 3,500 dem- 
onstrators who were throwing bricks 
and bottles and chanting “Get the bus- 
es!” As it turned out, the resulting back- 
lash against the violence helped the 
Governor, who also closed fast with an 
aggressive and well-financed campaign 
Carroll not only took 63% of the vote 
but won by a record margin of nearly 
192,290 votes 

In Mississippi, where only 10% of 
the voters are Republicans and the 
G.O.P. has not won a gubernatorial con- 
test since 1873, Democrat Cliff Finch. 
48, came on with the glad hand and con- 
fident smile of a winner (TIME, Nov 
3). Although he earned $150,000 last 
year as a lawyer, Finch campaigned as 
the “workingman’s candidate,” toting 
around a lunch pail and spending one 
day each week laboring on such blue- 
collar jobs as driving bulldozers and re- 
pairing automobiles. 

In contrast, G.O.P. Candidate Gil 
Carmichael, 48, a millionaire auto deal- 
er, ran an issue-oriented campaign, urg- 
ing the reform of the state’s creaking 
constitution (encumbered with 65 
amendments) and making education 
mandatory through the eighth grade 
(children can now quit school whenever 


they want to). In conservative Missis- 
sippi, Carmichael even advocated re- 
ducing penalties for the use of marijua- 
na and requiring the licensing of 
handguns, In a stunning showing, Car- 
michael carried all of the urban areas 
But the countryside and piney woods be- 
longed to Finch, who won a surprisingly 
narrow victory with only 52% of the 
vote. Vowing to fight on for his ideas, 
Carmichael said: “We reached for a mir- 
acle and missed it by just an inch.” 

Together with Edwin Edwards’ re- 
election to the Louisiana governorship 
ten days ago, the Finch and Carroll vic- 
tories maintain the almost embarrassing 
edge that the Democrats have over the 
G.O.P. in the nation’s statehouses, 36 to 
13, with one independent (Maine's 
James B, Longley). Both Finch and Car- 
roll won with female running mates 
Evelyn Gandy, 53, Mississippi's insur- 
ance commissioner, was elected Lieu- 
tenant Governor. Thelma Stovall, 56, a 
three-term secretary of state, won the 
same office in Kentucky. When they 
take office, Gandy and Stovall, who both 
favor the Equal Rights Amendment, 
will give the U.S. a current total of three 
women Lieutenant Governors. The oth- 
er: New York's Mary Anne Krupsak, 
43, who won in 1974 


The City Halls 


After a tumultuous season of busing 
crises and financial crunches, 1975 
looked like a tough year for incumbent 
mayors. Still most managed to hang on 
although no clear pattern emerged 

In Boston, Democratic Mayor Kev 
in H. White, 46, highly regarded in the 
‘60s as one of the nation’s bright young 
urban leaders, won a third term but lost 
ground in his bid for a vice-presidential 
nomination—or better—because his 
victory was so narrow. Running against 
little-known State Senator Joseph F 
Timilty, 36, also a Democrat, White 
squeaked through by a scant 5% mar- 
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gin. Although he outspent Timilty by 
more than 2 to 1, he was hard-pressed 
by his opponent on alleged campaign 
contribution abuses. The mayor was also 
hurt by his identification with the city’s 
busing turmoil, although both candi- 
dates claimed they would uphold court 
orders even though they opposed bus- 
ing. White’s emphasis on his own long- 
time experience in government and his 
support of the neighborhoods helped 
him retain black and Italian support, but 
he slipped a bit among his traditional 
liberal constituency in Back Bay and 
Beacon Hill because of accusations of 
dishonest fund raising. Timilty, a hand- 
some ex-Marine with little formal ed- 
ucation, was unable to overcome White's 
efficient organization, even though he 
had the backing of many antibusing 
working-class whites. Meanwhile, sen- 
liment against busing swept into office 
all-white, antibusing majorities on the 


CLEVELAND'S MAYOR RALPH PERK 
Busing crises and financial crunches. 


city council and the school committee 

Cleveland's Mayor Ralph J. Perk 
61, had an easier time than did Bos- 
ton’s White—and gave the G.O.P. one 
of its few victories. Challenged by a 
black Democrat, Arnold Pinkney, 44, 
Perk, considered the “do-nothing” may- 
or of a financially troubled metropolis, 
emphasized the city’s deep racial divi- 
sions rather than down-playing them 
So, for that matter, did Pinkney, pres- 
ident of the city’s school board and a for- 
mer aide to Carl Stokes, Cleveland's first 
black mayor. But Perk, in gaining his 
third consecutive two-year term with 
55% of the vote, was helped by the fact 
that Cleveland’s white voters still out- 
number black voters 6 to 4 

The most stunning upset was engi- 
neered in Minneapolis, where Indepen- 
dent Charles Stenvig, 47. defeated the 
easygoing, unexciting Democratic- 
Farmer-Labor mayor, Albert Hofstede, 
35, by 503 votes. A recount is set for 
this week. A city police lieutenant, Sten- 
vig won his first two-year term in 1969 
on a right-wing, law-and-order plat- 


PHILADELPHIA'S MAYOR FRANK RIZZO 


form, but was upset by Hofstede in 1973 
Working out of a basement office in his 
home, Stenvig parlayed a low voter turn- 
out (39.9%) and Hofstede’s incredible 
overconfidence (he bought no TV or 
newspaper advertising) into his cliff- 
hanging win. Stenvig said that his vic- 
tory came about because “the Lord let 
it happen. God doesn't sponsor flops.” 
Philadelphia’s burly ex-Police Com- 
missioner Frank Rizzo, 55, another law- 
and-order candidate who once boasted 
that he was so tough he would make “At- 
tila the Hun look like a faggot,” won 
more convincingly in his bid for re-elec- 
tion as the Democratic mayor. He gar- 
nered 25% more votes than his two lack- 
luster opponents combined. Rizzo's 
victory came about despite some well- 
publicized embarrassments; the allega- 
tion that he had built a $400,000 house 
on a $40,000-a-year salary; his establish- 
ment of a political gumshoe squad that 
spied on political opponents; his flunk- 
ing a lie-detector test in 1973 when he 
was questioned about involvement in 
local graft. Having displayed solid 
strength among labor, the white middle 
class and even the black community, 
Rizzo is now expected to begin plotting 
a run for Pennsylvania's governorship 


The Issues 


Almost everywhere that voters were 
asked to authorize new spending or add- 
ed governmental authority, the nays had 
it. A stunning 93% of the bond propos- 
als offered across the country were 
thumbed down. In New York State a 
$250 million bond proposal that would 
have financed housing for the elderly 
was defeated by a 2-to-1] margin. New 
Jersey residents scuttled $922 million in 
four bond proposals, involving aid for 
transportation, state institutions, water 
resources, housing and tax abatements 
The most thunderous “No!” to added 
spending was delivered in Ohio, where 
a $4.5 billion package of bonds for trans- 
portation, housing, tax incentives and 
public works—the largest such proposal 
ever offered in any state—failed to car- 
ry a single county and lost by margins 
of as much as 4 to | 

Most observers blamed New York's 
financial melodrama for stirring up pan- 
ic over new spending. New Yorkers, for 
that matter, seemed pretty testy them- 
selves. They voted heavily to curtail the 
mayor's powers—particularly in money 
matters—by approving several major 
changes in the city charter. They turned 
down a state equal rights amendment, 
as did New Jersey's voters (see THE SEX- 
ES). One of the most emotional battles 
in the U.S. was staged in San Francis- 
co, whose citizens were furious over last 
summer's strikes by police and firemen 
(who were rewarded by outgoing May- 
or Joseph Alioto with sizable raises) 
Voters overwhelmingly approved prop- 
ositions limiting the pay of city employ- 
ees and providing for their dismissal in 
the event of strikes 
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No mileage charge. 
On GMS new Chevette or a Vega 
or similar-size car. Just pay for the 
gas used and return car to the rent- 
ing city, At some locations the 


number of “no charge” miles may 
be specified. 
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Plus mileage charge? 
On a car like an Olds Cutlass or a 
Buick Regal; just pay for the gas 
you use. One-way rentals available. 
+ Mileage rates vary from city to 
city—check mileage rate when you 
call for a reservation. 


*These “deflated” rates available 
at most National locations and 
are non-discountable. Rates sub- 
ject to change without notice. 
©National Car Rental System, Inc., 
1975(in Canada its Tilden J 
Rent-A-Car. In Europe, Z 
Africa and the Middle 


East itS Europcar). 





14¢ per mile. 
On a car like a Chevy Nova; just 
pay for the gas you use. Ask us 
about one-way rentals. 


National has lowered rates on 
all size cars to save you money. 

What else do you get from 
National? 

We feature GMS great new '76 
cars. Our Maintenance Check List 
assures you— in writing—of a car 
in top condition. And we offer S&H 
Green Stamps on U.S. rentals. 

Call our toll-free number for a 
reservation (reservations on pop- 
ular economy cars like the Chevette 
are subject to availability). 
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Call 800-328-4567 toll free. (In Minnesota and Canada call 612-830-2345 collect.) 
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NEW YORK 


Some Cheers for an Underdog 


Before President Ford's speech two 
weeks ago rejecting federal aid to New 
York City, a Gallup poll showed that 
42% of the public favored such assis- 
tance, while 49% were opposed. But a 
nationwide survey conducted by the 
New York Times and CBS after the 
speech indicated a turn-around; 55% of 
those polled approved of aid and 33% 
did not. A Harris poll revealed that the 
American people favor federal loan 
guarantees by a margin of 69% to 18% 
—if the city “balances its budget and 
such a plan would not cost the taxpay- 
ers any actual money.” Pollster Louis 
Harris told congressional leaders: “The 
President’s attitude of ‘New York be 
damned’ has changed the attitude of the 
American people.” 
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BETTY FORD & MAYOR ABE BEAME AT FAMILY OF MAN AWARD DINNER IN NEW YORK 
The problem of throwing an 82-yard pass with four seconds to go. 


City officials and sympathizers, 
meanwhile, embarked on a_ national 
campaign to try to encourage such feel- 
ings. In Washington, New York Mayor 
Abraham Beame cited the ways in 
which the city had cut back: a reduc- 
tion of almost 36,000 public jobs, a freeze 
on wage increases and new construction, 
a boost in the transit fare to the highest 
in the nation (50¢). Ford’s “bumper- 
sticker philosophy,” said Beame, had 
“triggered hatred, disunity and confu- 
sion,”” New York Governor Hugh Carey 
lobbied his former colleagues in Con- 
gress, then at the end of the week he 
headed for the West Coast to try to con- 
vince people that their fate was en- 
twined with New York City’s. Joining 
the fight, Terence Cardinal Cooke of the 
New York Archdiocese declared that 
the human needs of the city required 
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the Federal Government to show “com- 
passion and justice.” 

President Ford’s attacks on belea- 
guered New York seem to have stirred 
a backlash of sympathy for the profli- 
gate city. As if in recognition of this, 
Betty Ford adopted a more conciliatory 
attitude when she went to New York to 
accept a Family of Man award for the 
President. Seated next to Beame at the 
New York City Council of Churches 
dinner, she expressed her “deep attach- 
ment, compassion and love for 
America’s greatest city.” 

To be sure, many Americans had 
not changed their minds. Senator How- 
ard Baker, a Tennessee Republican, re- 
ported that of 88 letters he had received 
on the subject by midweek, 79 opposed 





federal aid to New York and only nine 
favored it. Notes Bob Turner, district 
representative for New Hampshire 
G.O.P. Congressman James Cleveland: 
“Nobody we've talked to wants the Pres- 
ident or anybody else to bail out New 
York City.” 

Nonetheless, New York's city hall 
reported sympathetic letters as well as 
contributions were flowing in from 
around the country. Wrote Mrs. Jean 
Fowler of Little Rock, Ark.; “This won't 
buy more than a few light bulbs, but | 
like the lady in the harbor that belongs 
to all of us.” Even George Wallace, who 
has smitten New York more vigorously 
than any politician alive, said that he 
would no longer oppose loan guarantees 
for the city. 

Congress became bogged down 
again in its efforts to aid the city when 
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the AFL-CIO announced its opposition to 
a $7 billion loan-guarantee bill approved 
earlier in the week by the House Bank- 
ing Committee. The labor leaders ob- 
jected to the provision that would em- 
power the city’s overseers lo renegotiate 
contracts with the public service unions 
The House then put off consideration 
of the bill for at least a week. 

There was no indication of a soft- 
ening of the Administration's stand 
Testifying before the Senate Banking 
Committee, Federal Reserve Chairman 
Arthur Burns admitted: “My concern 
over the possible consequences of a de- 
fault by New York City was greater 
three weeks ago than it was three 
months ago and is greater today than it 
was three weeks ago.” Nevertheless, he 
still opposed federal aid. He thought de- 
fault would not have a “very lasting or 
very severe” effect on the sale of other 
cities’ securities 

Facing an almost inevitable default, 
New York officials were patching to- 
gether their most improbable refinanc- 
ing scheme to date. “This is like throw- 
ing an 82-yard pass with four seconds to 
go,” said Felix Rohatyn, finance chair- 
man of the Municipal Assistance Corpo- 
ration. “There’s no point in throwing a 
ten-yard pass.” The aim is to raise as 
much as $14 billion to cover the city’s 
debt through fiscal 1978, after which the 
budget is supposed to be balanced. The 
plan includes generous contributions 
from city union pension funds as well as 
further loans from New York banks. 
Also contemplated is an exchange of 
short-term city notes for ten- and 15- 
year MAC bonds at 9% interest. If this is 
to succeed, most of the city noteholders 
must somehow be persuaded to make 
the switch—a dubious proposition 

Chain Reaction. In the event of de- 
fault, city suppliers worried that they 
might not get their money, and there 
was talk of demanding cash on de- 
livery. Some $268 million remains to 
be paid on city contracts with busi- 
nesses in 22 states. Says Comptroller 
Harrison Goldin: “The impact of de- 
fault on city contractors would set in 
motion a chain reaction adversely af- 
fecting their own suppliers, their own 
credit standing and in some cases their 
own local governments.” 

As costs mounted relentlessly for 
New York, revenues continued to 
shrink. The fiscal 1976 budget deficit, es- 
timated at $724 million in August, has 
swelled to almost $1 billion. As always, 
the city is overestimating its real estate 
tax revenues. Delinquencies reached 
7%, or $207 million, in fiscal 1975; and 
some 25% of all apartment buildings are 
already in arrears this year. At the same 
time, taxpaying corporations continue 
their exodus. Texaco is vacating 17 
floors in Manhattan and relocating 
1,450 employees upstate. Says Governor 
Carey: “Anything we haven't done and 
anything we haven't pursued we'll ex- 
plore.” But without federal assistance 
nothing is likely to work 
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WAVING FLAGS & CARRYING COPIES OF THE KORAN, MOROCCAN MARCHERS CROSS THE FRONTIER INTO THE SPANISH SAHARA 


NORTH AFRICA 


On the Road from Morocco 


Waving a forest of red flags with 
green five-pointed stars and shouting 
praises to the glory of Allah, more than 
40,000 enthusiastic Moroccans last 
Thursday obeyed the order of their King 
and marched into the Spanish Sahara 
In fervor and numbers, the invasion 
evoked memories of the armies of the 
Prophet Mohammed embarked on a 
holy war—or, possibly, a biblical epic 
staged by Hollywood. By week's end 
nearly 100,000 of the unarmed march- 
ers, asserting Morocco’s claim to the 
mineral-rich Spanish colony, had moved 
seven miles across the border and were 
camped within sight of the euphemis- 
ucally named dissuasion line—mine- 
fields and concertinas of barbed wire in- 
stalled by the Spanish forces to halt the 
invaders. As diplomats frantically tried 
to find a face-saving way to defuse the 
confrontation and avoid bloodshed, ten- 
sion mounted. 

This long-prepared “Green March” 
was the bizarre means devised by Mo- 
rocco’s King Hassan II to annex the 
colony peacefully. Accompanying the 
marchers was TIME Correspondent Wil- 
ton Wynn, who cabled this report 


Leading the marchers across the 
border was Moroccan Premier Ahmed 
Osman; with him were several Cabinet 
ministers, and visiting delegations from 
Jordan, Saudi Arabia and Gabon. Once 
inside the Sahara, they stopped at the 
white-domed outpost at Tah, which had 
been abandoned just a few days earlier 
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by the Spanish when they pulled back 
their troops. After kneeling in prayer, 
the group of VIPs headed back into Mo- 
rocco. Gendarmes then gave a signal, 
and thousands of Moroccans—wearing 
everything from djellabas to soccer uni- 
forms—poured across the border. 

As they fell to their knees and 
prayed outside the outpost, workmen 
hastily erected a triumphal arch on the 
previously unmarked boundary; atop it 
were Moroccan flags and huge portraits 
of Hassan. After moving into the Sa- 
hara in a great human flood a half-mile 
abreast, the marchers soon narrowed 
into a column eight to ten people wide 
and began raggedly shuffling down the 
single-lane asphalt road in the direction 
of Aaiun, Sahara’s capital. A huge para- 
trooper distributed paperback copies of 
the Koran, which the marchers waved 
as they chanted, “Allah akbar (God is 
great|,” “The Sahara is Moroccan,” 
“Long live King Hassan.” 

Brave Marchers. Because the 
Spaniards had pulled back nine miles 
to the dissuasion line, the Moroccans en- 
countered no resistance other than the 
cactus and the sand they kicked up into 
annoying swirls. Ahead, the land was 
completely flat until the dissuasion line, 
where it dips into a valley and rises to a 
plateau. On the plateau’s rim, silhouettes 
of Spanish army tanks were visible: 
Spanish helicopters hovered ominously 
over the advancing column. 

At the dissuasion line there were 
signs warning that the area was mined 
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The Spanish authorities claim they have 
buried more than 20,000 explosive de- 
vices throughout the area. We were told 
that the mines had been placed only 
within a mile of either side of the road. 
This means the marchers could proceed 
safely if they were willing to leave the as- 
phalt and brave the inhospitable desert. 

Twinkling Lights. As the marchers 
neared the dissuasion line, Moroccan 
gendarmes told them to halt. The wea- 
ry walkers fanned out along the side of 
the road and began preparing campsites; 
old men started chipping away at their 
sugar loaves in anticipation of the tea 
that would soon be brewing. When night 
fell, lights could be seen twinkling in the 
opposing camps, as on the eve of some 
great medieval battle. On the Moroccan 
side, dinners were being cooked and tea 
brewed over thousands of tiny brush- 
wood fires that were also providing some 
warmth from the desert cold. In the 
Spanish camp, some of the lights were 
also fires; others were the headlamps of 
heavy armored vehicles patrolling the 
plateau. Although fatigued by the day’s 
hot, dusty trek, the Moroccans nonethe- 
less were in very high spirits and sang 
and danced late into the night. Trucks 
had brought them ample supplies of wa- 
ter, as well as crates of dates and canned 
tuna and mackerel, typifying the re- 
markably efficient logistics that have 
been characteristic of the entire march 

King Hassan had originally boasted 
that he would lead his people into 
the Sahara but suddenly had second 
thoughts. Declaring that the “duty of a 
chief is to remain at the command 
post of the nation,” he stayed at his va- 
cation villa in Agadir and sent Pre- 
mier Osman in his place. The mon- 
arch was able to offer the marchers 
plenty of verbal encouragement. “Greet 
every Spaniard you meet, and ask him 
to enter your tent and share your ra- 
tions,” he exhorted. “We do not want 
any blood to flow. If they fire on you, 
advance peacefully.” Spanish officials 
in the colony, however, warned that 
the Moroccans could indeed encounter 
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KING HASSAN Il WAVES TO MOROCCANS ASSEMBLING IN AGADIR FOR THE “GREEN MARCH” 
An advance reminiscent of the Prophet's army, but the leader stayed behind. 


fire. “You can be sure the march will 
end at the exact military border, where 
we have set up our operations center,” 
cautioned Lieut. General Federico 
Gomez de Salazar, Spain’s military com- 
mander in the Sahara. “If they go just 
one yard farther, they will be met by 
terrible minefields.” 

The march took place in the midst 
of a week of frantic diplomatic activity 
aimed at reconciling the opposing sides: 
Morocco, which has historic claims to 
the phosphate-rich colony, and socialist 
Algeria, which wants to prevent the col- 
ony from falling into the hands of Has- 
san, a semifeudal reactionary in Alge- 
rian eyes. Spain is caught in the middle 
Having ruled the 103,000-sq.-mi. colo- 
ny and its 70,000 nomads for 91 years, 
it is more than willing to give up ad- 
ministrative responsibilities for the area 
and thus avoid the kind of bloody co- 
lonial war that drained Portugal's re- 
sources (see story page 41). 

Madrid at first appeared willing to 
accept a Moroccan takeover of the Sa- 
hara; in return, the Spaniards hoped to 
keep a share of the lucrative phosphate- 
mining industry, which Spain has de- 
veloped at a cost of more than $447 mil- 
lion. Bowing to Algerian and United 


an 


THE WORLD 


Nations pressure, Spain decided to op- 
pose Hassan’s occupation of the colony 
To dramatize this new stance—and pos- 
sibly to build up his image at home as a 
forceful leader—Spain’s acting Chief of 
State Prince Juan Carlos flew to Aaiun 
for a visit with the commanders of the 
15,000 troops based there. “Spain will 
meet its promises and try to maintain 
peace,” said the Prince. 

When it became apparent that Has- 
san would go ahead with the march. 
the U.N. Security Council called on 
all nations concerned “to avoid uni- 
lateral or other action which might fur- 
ther escalate the tension in the area.” 
One reason Hassan has remained ad- 
amant, perhaps, is fear that his pres- 
tige among his subjects will plunge if 
he appears to back down under pres- 
sure. When he received a cable from 
the Security Council to “end forthwith 
the declared march,” he dryly replied: 
“The march started this morning.” 

Fearful Hassan. At week's end the 
U.N. was still hoping mediation would 
settle the crisis. One plan, reportedly 
agreeable to both Madrid and Algiers, 
involves a six-month U.N, administra- 
tion of the colony, during which Span- 
ish troops would gradually withdraw, 
followed by elections in which the in- 
habitants would decide their political fu- 
ture. Hassan, however, fears voting in 
the colony would be manipulated by the 
Algerians, who have strong links to the 
leftist Polisario Front, the Sahara's best- 
organized political group. On Saturday, 
nevertheless, the King received a spe- 
cial envoy from Spain, Cabinet Mem- 
ber Antonio Carro Martinez for further 
talks on the crisis. 

The talks—or some other behind- 
the-scenes maneuvers—finally con- 
vinced Hassan to pull back his march- 
ers. On Sunday, the King announced 
that the march had “achieved its objec- 
tive” and ordered his people to return to 
their base camp inside Moroccan bor- 
ders. In return, according to one report, 
Spain was expected to announce that it 
would turn over the disputed colony to 
U.N. administration until a referendum 
could decide its future 
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Available where legally permissible 
This year, I.W. Harper is offering 
you the rare opportunity to give 
this exclusive Bicentennial 
limited edition barrel. Inside 
vou ll find a fifth of magnificent 
LW. Harper bourbon, specially 
aged for 130 months. 

Only a limited number of these 
handsome collector's items exist. 
They are not available in every 
state. So, when you buy your gifts, 
be sure to set one aside for your 
own collection. 


It's always a pleasure. 
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This is how our 500 Honda Civic Dealer locations might look from space (original 
satellite photo courtesy National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration). 


The most important adve 


A Candid Discussion of the 
Changing Meaning 
of the Automobile in America 


The automobile in this country will 
never be the same. Say goodbye to those 
gas-eating giants that were once the 
symbol of affluence and manhood in 
America. That symbol is being discarded. 
Do not lament its passing. Today there is 
a new symbol: the highly-functional, 
good-mileage car. It is the symbol of the 
new American: intelligent and thought- 
ful of the world he inhabits. 

Our car, the Honda Civic CVCC ‘with 
its remarkable Advanced Stratified 


Charge Engine, is one of the major forces 
that is helping change the automobile. 
This makes us happy. 


Our Goal 

It is our goal to bring to the world the 
most practical car for the greatest num- 
ber of people at the best price. We de- 
signed the Civic along these principles. 
So notice. Our car is shorter than most. 
Also notice. It is remarkably roomy and 
comfortable. 

Efficiency is a good word for the 
Civic concept. 

The Civic is also designed to over- 
come pollution. Study our CVCC engine. 
It conquers excess pollution without the 


addition of a catalytic converter. 

And because Honda is an engineer- 
ing company, our cars are able to meet 
pollution standards while building in an 
outstanding combination of excel- 
lent gasoline mileage and brilliant per- 
formance. 

That means the Honda Civic, known 
to most people as an economy car, is also 
a driver's car. 

These features have meant unprece- 
dented growth for the Honda Civic When 
1975 started, we were the 12th largest- 
selling import in the country. Today we 
are fourth* with almost double our sales 
of last year. 





tisement you may ever read. 


Our 500 Dealers 


There is another key reason for the 


Civic's success: over 500 dealers coast- 


to-coast. 

500. 

In size our dealer group is large 
enough so that you as a Civic owner can 
find a Honda dealer when you need one. 
Yet our dealer networkis small enough so 
that we can work with every one person- 
ally. Each dealer is hand-picked. Our 
parts and service programs are designed 
to fully equip each dealer so that owning 
a Civic is the pleasure it was meant to be. 
Look at the map above; chances are there 
is a dealer close to you. 


Our Request 

We urge you to test drive the Civic at 
any of our dealers. And since your opin- 
ionis the test of our dedication, we would 
appreciate hearing from you concerning 
our car and dealer organization. Please 
address all letters to: Cliff Schmillen, 
Auto Field Sales Manager, American 
Honda Motor Co., Inc., 100 W. Alondra 
Blvd., Gardena, CA 90247. 

Thank you for reading this lengthy 
message. 


“Jan Sept. 7S 


CVCC and Civic are Honda trademarks 
C1975 American Honda Motor Co., Inc 
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ANGOLA 


Independence—But for Whom? 


Portugal's 500-year-old colonial em- 
pire in Africa comes to an end this week 
In accordance with instructions from 
Lisbon, the last Portuguese high com- 
missioner in Angola, Admiral Leonel 
Cardoso, will lower his country’s red, 
yellow and green flag at the 16th cen- 
tury stone fort of Sao Miguel in Luan- 
da, the territory's capital. Then he plans 
to tuck it under his arm and—much to 
the annoyance of Angolans—sail off 
with it to Lisbon on a waiting Portu- 
guese frigate. His unwillingness to hand 
over the flag with the reins of power is 
not a last vestige of colonial arrogance 
It is just that he would not know whom 
to give it to 

On the eve of independence, Ango- 
la last week was sinking farther and far- 
ther into a vicious civil war involving 
three independence movements, each of 
which claims to represent the people of 
this new non-nation. The three: 
> The Popular Movement for the Lib- 
eration of Angola (M.P.L.A.), a Soviet- 
backed group which controls Luanda 
and is headed by Agostinho Neto, 53. 
> The National Front for the Liberation 
of Angola (F.N.L.A.), led by Holden Ro- 
berto, 52, with strong support from 
Zaire, France and reportedly the U.S. 
> The moderate socialist National 
Union for the Total Independence of 
Angola (UNITA), headed by Jonas Sa- 
vimbi, 40, which has been backed by 
Portuguese business interests 

The F.N.L.A. and UNITA are in un- 
easy alliance against M.P.L.A. The three 
longstanding Angolan liberation move- 
ments have been so violently divided 
that no one has been able to form a new 
national government to accept indepen- 
dence. The Organization of African 
Unity, under the prod of Uganda's Idi 
Amin, claimed that last-minute efforts 
had forced a coalition, but no one be- 
lieved the hollow boast. 

Rapacious Neighbors. One mea- 
sure of the prevailing confusion was un- 
certainty about the fate of Cabinda, a 
tiny (2,800 sq. mi.) oil-rich enclave that 
is geographically disconnected from the 
rest of Angola and wedged between 
Zaire and the Congo. Last week Zaire 
announced that Congolese troops had 
invaded Cabinda. When there was no 
confirmation from inside Cabinda, sus- 
picions grew that Zaire was merely pre- 
paring a justification for mounting its 
own invasion. At week’s end Zaire an- 
nounced it was massing troops on its 
border with Cabinda, and a full-scale in- 
vasion of the enclave seemed imminent 
In Cabinda itself, distrust of its rapa- 
cious neighbors and disgust with Ango- 
la's divisions were building pressure to 
go it alone and declare independence. 

Given the gloomy realities in An- 
gola, that did not seem irrational. At 
least 10,000 people have died in the past 
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year of fighting—more than the total for 
the entire 13-year guerrilla war for 
independence. Last week combined 
F.N.L.A.-UNITA units were closing in on 
Luanda. To the south, a 1,200-man 
F.N.L.A.-UNITA force under the com- 
mand of M.P.L.A. Defector Daniel Chi- 
penda and spearheaded by 150 Portu- 
guese, South African and Rhodesian 
mercenaries captured the tactically crit- 
ical towns of Benguela and Lobito 
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Though the mechanized troops 
are still 400 miles from Luanda, 
there were few obstacles left be- 
tween them and the capital 
North of Luanda, meanwhile, 
F.N.L.A. forces were within 18 
miles of the city and scarcely a 
mortar’s lob from the capital's 
sole source of water. They 
claimed that they would wait 
only until the last of the Portu- 
guese were gone before assault- 
ing the city. The M.P.L.A. was 
ready. “We will succeed in the 
long run,” said one commander, 
“thanks to Comrade God.” 

All the same, Luandans 
were not planning much of 
an independence celebration. 
“There will be no fireworks dis- 
play—unless the enemy pro- 
vides one by attacking us,” said 
one M.P.L.A. Official ruefully 
Even that de rigueur rite of pas- 
sage to independence—the tear- 
ing down of statues of Portu- 
guese heroes—was carried out 
almost absent-mindedly. 

“The once thriving city is 
now jittery and almost eerily qui- 
et,” reported TIME Nairobi Bu- 
reau Chief Lee Griggs from 
Luanda. “For weeks, residents 
have been dragooned into daily 
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UNITA MILITIA MARCHES IN GOOSE-STEP STYLE TO GREET LEADER JONAS SAVIMBI AT AIRPORT IN SA DA BANDEIRA 


workouts at a dusty soccer field to prac- 
tice street-fighting techniques; the ses- 
sions include being stomped by instruc- 
tors to toughen stomach muscles. All 
Angolan males between 18 and 35 have 
been declared part of a ‘Popular Power 
Militia.” Meanwhile garbage piles up in 
the streets, attracting scores of scrawny, 
scavenging dogs and cats abandoned by 
their departing owners. Most buses have 
broken down and roadways are littered 
with wrecked cars and trucks, many of 
them cannibalized for spare parts. The 
docks are piled high with Portugal- 
bound crates of personal goods of flee- 
ing whites and many of them have al- 
ready been looted 

“Hotels still have caviar and Por- 
tuguese wine in stock, but basics are in 
short supply. Breadlines form at 4 a.m 
at the few bakeries still open, and the 
city is out of soft drinks and beer by 
noon every day. Most of the stores are 
padlocked and shuttered. Foreign news- 
men have been rousted out of bed at 4 
a.m. for identity checks, and several 
were detained temporarily. Some 70 
other foreign civilians have reportedly 
also been arrested.” 

The threat of all-out civ- 
il war has prompted a whole- 
sale flight of whites, About 
250,000 have left in the past 
two months, most via a mas- 
sive airlift to Lisbon. There 
the disgruntled émigrés are 
adding to conservative pres- 
sures on the government (see 
box page 44). Only about 10% 
of the 500,000 whites who 
lived in Angola when inde- 
pendence was first promised 
18 months ago now remain 
in the territory 

As a result, the country 
is in a shambles. Only about 
100 doctors are lefi in a na- 
tion twice the size of France 
with a population of 6 mil- 
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richest nation in black Africa (after Ni- 
geria) is in ruins. In 1974 Angola was 
the world’s fourth largest coffee produc- 
er (earnings: $231 million) and fifth larg- 
est source of diamonds (nearly $100 mil- 
lion). Its iron ore mines brought in $38 
million; and the vital east-west Bengue- 
la Railway, which carried most of Zam- 
bia’s and Zaire’s copper ore to the sea, 
brought in $1 million a week in transit 
revenues. Because of the fighting and the 
flight of white settlers, the railroad is 
closed. So are the iron mines. The cof- 
fee crop, most of it rotting on the bush- 
es, will be one-fifth the size of last year’s, 
and diamond production will also drop 
by more than 50%. Only oil production 
remains relatively untouched; 120,000 
bbl. per day were still being pumped out 
in the northern enclave of Cabinda 
—though with last week's reported in- 
crease in unrest, that source of wealth 
also seems likely to dry up. 

Flimsy Charade. In light of An- 
gola’s rich resources, it is no surprise that 
parties other than the warring indepen- 
dence movements are deeply involved 
The Russians have helped make the 
30,000-man M.P.L.A. army the best- 
equipped of the three forces, providing 
it with ample supplies of rockets, heavy 
artillery and missiles (including the 
hand-held SA-7 to deal with air strikes) 
Russian technicians, as well as some 
North Vietnamese, have arrived in An- 
gola, and at least 400 Cubans are serv- 
ing in combat with the M.P.L.A. as ad- 
visers. (The Cubans tried to pass 
themselves off as mulattoes from the 
Cape Verde Islands—a flimsy charade 
since they speak Spanish, not Portu- 
guese.) The Portuguese government, 
though nominally neutral in the strug- 
gle, has also leaned toward the M.P.L.A., 
partly because M.P.L.A. Leader Neto is 
a longtime friend of Admiral Antonio 
Rosa Coutinho, who openly supported 
the group when he was Portugal's An- 
golan high commissioner 

F.N.L.A. Chief Roberto has had his 
own source of foreign strength. His 
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25 billion U.S. dollars 
go to foreign countries for 
foreign oil and foreign payrolls. 


How much is 25 billion? 


If an owner told his foreman to go 
out and hire 20 workers every day at 
a salary of $20,000 and not to come 
back until he spent 25 billion dollars 
... the foreman wouldn't come back 
for 175 years! 


Or consider this measure. 25 bil- 
lion dollars is enough to hire one 
million two hundred fifty thousand 
unemployed Americans at $20,000 
a year, 


Chances are we couldn't — and 
for that matter, wouldn't want to — 
end all oil imports. But certainly we 
can reduce this drain on our capital 
which is contributing to our infla- 
tion and unemployment. 


How? 


By attacking the central defect of 
our nation’s energy system—suici- 
dal reliance on our least-plentiful 
fossil energy resources, oil and gas, 
and a minimal reliance on our most- 
plentiful — coal. 


Envision what could be done if 
we cut our oil import needs in half. 
Imagine 12¥2 billion spent on pro- 
ducing American energy in America 
with American workers, 


The result would be jobs that 
would create jobs that would cre- 
ate jobs. 


Take the Electric Utility industry 
for example: Forced by inflation, 
runaway fuel costs and skyrocket- 
ing interest rates, construction proj- 
ects that would have produced 
165,000,000 needed kilowatts of 
power for the future, have been de- 
layed or cancelled. 


As a result, more than half a mil- 
lion annual construction jobs will 
be lost over the next five years, and 
a power shortage made likely... 
with still more jobs lost. 


If the electric utility industry could 
get its building program back on 
the track, the number of unem- 
ployed in the construction industry 
could be reduced by as much as 12 
percent. 


It's time to put a stop to talk. 


Let's start making the hard de- 
cisions necessary for a viable Na- 
tional Energy Program, that will 
stimulate economic growth, create 
new jobs, lessen our dependence 
on foreign oil and avoid a power 
shortage. 


A vital key to such a program is 
increasing our dependence on our 
wealth of coal. 


A crash development of this vast 
resource—in harmony with environ- 
mental protection — will cap the 
damaging flow of American dollars 
to foreign pockets. 


Billions of dollars that can be 


spent here at home for American 
jobs .. . to fill American pockets. 


The call to greater 
Z independence 
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THE WORLD 


brother-in-law, Zaire President Mobutu 
Sese Seko, provides the F.N.L.A’s 33,000 
regular troops with arms, armored cars 
and personnel carriers sent to Zaire by 
France and China. Roberto, the most 
Western-oriented of the Angolan liber- 
ation leaders, has also reportedly re- 
ceived CIA backing; it is believed that the 
Administration's request to Congress for 
a $35 million increase in military aid to 
Zaire is mostly ticketed for the F.N.L.A. 
Until UNITA’s military alliance with the 
F.N.L.A. three months ago, it had the 
weakest international connections, and 
its 10,000 troops were poorly armed. 
Since the alliance, however, Zaire has 


been flying in guns and armored vehicles 
in its U.S.-built C-130 transport planes. 
Despite the current advances made 
by the F.N.L.A. and UNITA troops, it 
seems unlikely that any force can win 
control of the country in the near future. 
The three movements, each of which has 
specific links to Angola’s major tribes, 
have too little in common for any polit- 
ical alliance to survive long. Earlier 
agreements sealed with hugs and pledg- 
es dissolved into warfare within days. 
UNITA’s Savimbi recently predicted 
“three years of all-out armed struggle be- 
fore there is a meaningful outcome.” 
Even then, the outcome may be a 





Bitter Harvest of Civil War 


In their desperate, headlong flight, 
some had waded or swum across the Cu- 
nene River into South West Africa (Na- 
mibia). Many had made the perilous 
journey in fishing trawlers down the 
reef-ridden coast to Walvis Bay. Still 
others had crossed the desert in broken- 
down trucks and cars. Then, beginning 
five months ago, a massive air- and sea- 
lift returned them to their native coun- 
try (TIME, Sept. 22). By last week 
300,000 of them had arrived in Portugal 
—os retornados (the returned), the ref- 
ugees who are the bitter harvest of An- 
gola’s civil war. 

Fearing anarchy, Portuguese settlers 
in the former colony have left homes, 
farms and businesses, built up over dec- 
ades. Destitute in Portugal, many face 
the hostility of their countrymen, the ap- 
prehension of their government and the 
fear of left-wing political parties. Al- 
though unorganized, the refugees are be- 
lieved to be potential supporters of a 
right-wing coup. Portuguese newspapers 
last week warned that rightist forces 


RECENT REFUGEES FROM ANGOLA SITTING AMIDST THEIR BELONGINGS AT LISBON AIRPORT 


were preparing a coup on Angola in- 
dependence day to oust moderate Pre- 
mier José Pinheiro de Azevedo. Such 
tales, no matter how fanciful, have re- 
inforced Portuguese mistrust and dislike 
of the newcomers. 

The leftist-dominated press and ra- 
dio have been carrying on a cruelly suc- 
cessful campaign to turn the population 
against the newcomers. The papers have 
created fears that the refugees will take 
away jobs in Portugal, which is already 
suffering 10% unemployment, and have 
been playing up the subsidy of 5,000 es- 
cudos ($200) that the refugees receive 
from the government when they arrive. 
As a result, there have been ugly street 
clashes between newcomers and locals, 
and schoolchildren from Angola are 
taunted by their classmates. 

About half of the former Angolans 
have gone to the impoverished north of 
Portugal, where many came from, look- 
ing for work and help from relatives 
Every day the local papers are filled with 
lists of people seeking long-lost relations. 
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partitioning of the country into the three 
areas where the movements have their 
greatest indigenous support—the 
M.P.L.A. along the coastline and in the 
northern and eastern interior, the 
F.N.L.A. in the northwest and UNITA in 
the central and southern part of the 
country. Angola’s resources are divided 
in such a way that each of the areas 
could be economically viable. But if it 
takes three years of bloodletting on the 
scale of the past twelve months to reach 
that solution, then everyone will be a 
loser in the wake of an independence 
that has already turned into a genuine 
African tragedy. 


About 250 have been put into Lisbon’s 
Ritz Hotel for lack of space elsewhere 
The rest of the refugees are living in 
wretched shantytown camps, in hospi- 
tals or schools. The government pays for 
this through a new agency, established 
to help the newcomers, with a budget 
of $160 million. Hundreds are squatters 
at Lisbon International Airport. 

Most of the refugees were Portu- 
guese dirt farmers who went to Africa 
looking for a better life than the mis- 
erable existence offered by the rocky 
slopes of northern Portugal. Few got 
rich. About 10% are black or of mixed 
blood. Last week Maria da Silva Cal- 
deira, 48, a widow who had been a wash- 
erwoman in Angola, sat disconsolately 
in a hangar surrounded by her ten chil- 
dren. “I did not have an easy time in An- 
gola, but this is worse,” she said. “They 
have spoiled our lives.” 

. 

As the plight of the refugees wors- 
ens, their anger grows. Most are furious 
at the successive Portuguese govern- 
ments that agreed to grant Angola in- 
dependence. Few differentiate between 
Communists, Socialists and other left- 
wing parties in Portugal. Luis Galvao 
Lopes, 39, formerly an Angolan office 
worker, spoke for many refugees last 
week when he cursed the former Por- 
tuguese high commissioner for Angola, 
Admiral Antonio Rosa Coutinho, call- 
ing him “Red Rosa” and the carrasco 
(executioner) of the refugees. What 
about a moderate like Socialist Leader 
Mario Soares? “The garbage is all the 
same,” he answered, 

The refugees today are an inchoate, 
though highly volatile mass that repre- 
sents no immediate threat to the gov-. 
ernment. But if they settle down and or- 
ganize, they may prove to be a 
formidable danger to the moderates as 
well as to the Communists. Meanwhile, 
many wealthy and professionally skilled 
Angolans have settled in Spain, France 
and Brazil rather than stay in Portugal 
“These people are a gold mine of tal- 
ent,” said a top-ranking foreign diplo- 
mat. “If Portugal doesn’t have the fore- 
sight to tap their skills, but drives them 
away, only the dirt farmers will be left.” 
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The new RCA XL:100 
Colortrak System. 
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Up close, at your ROA dealer: 


The ColorTrak System comes in 19” and 25” diagonal screen sizes. This is the 25” diagonal Model GU 830. The cabinet 
has a veneer of genuine pecan over selected hardwood solids. The base is made of wood materials edged with vinyl 








This “thinking” monitors the color picture automatically and continuously— 
watching after face tones, holding colors from channel-to-channel, even 
sensing changes in room light to keep pictures vivid. 


We challenge you to find a better color picture, on anybody’s screen. 


Guarding flesh tones from 
other tones. 


An ingenious circuit in the 
ColorTrak System automati- 
cally guards natural face tones 
against greens and purples — 
colors that can spoil face tones. 





» 
This guarding happens 
without toning down other 
colors (such as blues) that lie 


outside the face-tone spectrum. 


The same busy circuit 
“tracks” colors, so they stay 
the way you ve set them— 
light scenes to dark scenes, 
channel-to-channel. 


Anew picture tube sharpens 
contrast. 





Filtered phosphors improve contrast. 


The RCA ColorTrak System 
has more than advanced 
circuitry. It has an advanced 
RCA picture tube, too. 

Hundreds of filters cover the 
color phosphors of a Colorlrak 
System tube. The filters shade 
the picture screen to reflect 


The illustrations on this page are not TY picture: 


but representations of Colo 


less room light than prior RCA 
tubes. This sharpens color 
contrast, and enriches detail. 


Keeping pictures vivid as 
room light changes. 
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picture uncomfortably bright. 

A new RCA light sensing 
circuit outwits these annoy- 
ances. When room light 
changes, picture brightness 
adjusts automatically and 
keeps pictures Vis id. 

Our most tested TV's ever. 
Youre not alone if you've 
ever been filled with wonder 
by color television. 

On the other side of won- 
der, we grapple with a hard 
reality: The making of a color 
TV demands unrelenting 
attention to reliability. 





even in bright light 
Colors can wash out in indirect 
sunlight. Conversely, turning 
offa light can leave your 
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(Trak features 


To this end we sample-test 
our materials before they 
become parts. We sample-test 
our parts before they become 
color TV’. We test all our color 
TV’s before they become yours. 

In fact, ColorTrak System 
sets are the most tested TV’s 
for reliability that RCA has 
ever made. 

All the more reason, if 
you re buying a color TV, to see 
the TV that “thinks in color”: 

The new RCA XL-100’s 
with the ColorTrak System. 
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LEBANON 


A Time to Dig 
Out—and Rearm 


Perhaps it was a_ late-dawning 
awareness of the extent of the destruc- 
tion and horror. Perhaps it was sheer ex- 
haustion. Perhaps it was only that the 
opposing sides needed a chance to re- 
plenish arms supplies. Whatever the rea- 
son, Beirut last week was tremulously 
observing a pause in the political-sec- 
tarian civil war that has killed at least 
3,500, wounded 6,000 more, left: more 
than §2 billion in property damage and 
destroyed the city’s once freewheeling 
economy. Beirutis have seen eleven pre- 
vious cease-fires come and swiftly go in 
the past eight weeks; few believed that 
the twelfth and newest would be lasting 
proof against the violence. 

The cease-fire was the result of Pre- 
mier Rashid Karami’s tireless whee- 
dling. pushing and talking with leaders 
of the rival warring factions (see box). 
But there was no agreement on any of 
the political issues that have divided 
Lebanon between conservative Chris- 
tians, who constitute less than 40% of 
the population, and predominantly Mos- 
lem leftists, who are in the majority and 
want political reforms that would result 
in a more equitable distribution of pow- 
er now largely in Christian hands, 

The left had won a limited tactical 
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GUNMEN TAKING A COFFEE BREAK BEHIND SANDBAGS DURING A LULL IN BEIRUT FIGHTING 
Wheedling, pushing and talking, but probably not proof against more violence. 


victory the week before in the city’s 
worst violence to date, and neither side 
gave up any key positions during last 
week's cease-fire. Christian Phalangists 
did leave some of the luxury hotels they 
had occupied in downtown Beirut but 
held on to the rocket-battered 26-story 
Holiday Inn. Leftists refused to budge 
from their commanding perch in the 
nearby 30-story, unfinished Murr Tow- 


Lebanon's ‘Man of Eternal Hope’ 


If by chance, Lebanon's twelfth 
cease-fire takes hold, the man responsible 
will be Premier Rashid Karami, whose 
amazing patience makes him look like 
“the man of eternal hope.” A Sunni Mos- 
lem lawyer from Tripoli, Karami locked 
himself in the Serail (Government House) 
during the peak of the most recent fight- 
ing and vowed he would not leave until 
the street battles ended. In effect, Kar- 
ami became the government. He took over 
the direction of security affairs—he holds 
the Defense portfolio in addition to being 
Premier—and worked round the clock 
without the help of aides, pleading with 
leaders of the warring factions to stop the 
shooting. Shortly after the announcement 
of the cease-fire, TIME’s Beirut bureau 
chief Karsten Prager interviewed the wea- 
ry but smiling Premier in his Serail of- 
fice. Excerpts from the conversation: 


ON LEBANON’S AGONY: I can as- 
sure you that most Lebanese do not ac- 
cept what has happened here. I can say 
95% of the people do not want to fight 
one another but want to live together in 
one family. 

ON THE CEASE-FIRE: I think all Leb- 
anese are by now convinced force is not 
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the way to bring about progress or re- 
alize [political] demands. All Lebanese 
must realize after this crisis that even if 
they fight for another 100 years, they 
won't gain their objectives. 

ON THE POLITICAL ISSUES AT STAKE: 
All the people on the National Dialogue 
Committee, which represents the polit- 
ical and religious factions in the coun- 
try, now admit there ought to be reform 


LEBANESE PREMIER RASHID KARAMI 
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er. Public cynicism about the cease-fire 
deepened when Karami’s attempt to col- 
lect heavy weapons from both sides pro- 
duced nothing. Kidnaping continued, 
and snipers killed ten on the third day 
of the truce. 

Still, the situation was an improve- 
ment, “We must not remain hiding in 
our homes just because a shot is heard 
here or there,” urged Announcer Sharif 


I am now hopeful that we are on the 
way to finding common principles and 
solutions that can form a program for 
the future. That is the only way to cre- 
ate a new Lebanon that can respond to 
the aspirations of the people, particu- 
larly the young generation. 

ON HIS POSSIBLE RESIGNATION: | 
have not lost hope that we can bring 
Lebanon out of this difficulty. I have 
made up my mind that I will do ev- 
erything possible to succeed in the task 
Resignation would be the easy way, the 
selfish way, and I have never been a self- 
ish man. 

ON FOREIGN INTERFERENCE: This 
crisis is the responsibility of the Leb- 
anese. If the Lebanese had not been will- 
ing to fight one another, no one could 
have made them fight. It is our respon- 
sibility. No one who has an interest in 
destroying Lebanon can succeed if the 
Lebanese are united. Syrian interfer- 
ence? Yes, there was, but it was medi- 
ation for the good of Lebanon, an at- 
tempt to help us get out of the crisis, a 
brotherly and neighborly thing. 

ON MILITIAS AND THE ARMS FLOW: 
I think military service can be one of 
the solutions. The other one is to con- 
vince every Lebanese that arms were the 
main instruments of this crisis. It is no 
use to go on like that 
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Were Americas 
Thats nice for us. How 


As the story goes, a driver pulle ‘d to the side of the road somewhere 
in Vermont and asked a farmer, “How do you get to Concord. New 
I lampshire?’ 

“Concord.” the farmer answered. 

“You can't get there from here.” 

Well, as an airline, we've spent 
(>. 48 years trying to prove you can get 
m4 there from here. 
Not Concord (we reluctantly admit) 
, but just about every other place in the 
world. 

To the point where you can now fly 
Pan Am to 96 cities in 65 countries on 


att six continents. 
Do you like flying 747s? — 


Your chances of g getting one; 
couldn't be better than on Pan Am. Vy 
We have the largest fleet of them. Wy 
Each with a choice of three meals in 
economy. And an upstairs dining ee p 
room in first class. 

Do you like your overseas airline to speak 
American? 

Speaking American is a sine qua non of being part of a Pan Am crew. 
As is understanding travel from an American's point of view. 

Do you ever have a complicated itinerary? 

One of the more outlandish requests our Panamac computer can 




















only worldwide airline. 
is that nice for you? 
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Istanbul, Tehran, Delhi, Hong Kong, and Tokyo. 
Do you ever need help 
while youre on a trip? 
Stop into a Pan Am 
office overseas. Whatever 
your problem is it won't be 
the first time our people 
have heard it. \ 3 \ 
We like being America’s only worldwide airline. 
It gives us, as they say, a competitive advantage. 
One that. we hope you'll come to learn, is also shared by our passengers. 


America’s airline to the world. 
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Akhawi of Radio Lebanon, who was the 
only source of reliable information for 
Lebanese during the fighting. Thus en- 
couraged, Beirutis took advantage of the 
fragile peace. Many who had been 
trapped in their homes emerged—some 
in order to flee the city. Overflow lines 
of visa applicants waited outside the U.S. 
embassy. Most stores did not reopen, but 
sidewalk vendors—sometimes offering 
looted goods from those same closed 
stores—busily peddled everything from 
vegetables to fancy clothes. Suitcases 
were especially hot items. Traffic was 
nearly at normal bumper-to-bumper 
proportions in some areas, though it 
thinned out early each afternoon, par- 
ticularly on streets dividing opposing 
sides. In one remarkable incident, feda- 
yeen of Fatah, on orders from Palestine 
Liberation Organization Leader Yasser 
Arafat, brought food and water to some 
100 Lebanese Jews who had _ been 
trapped in a synagogue that was close 
to some of the bloodiest street fighting. 

Clean-up efforts began, but schools 
and most banks did not reopen, and 
most civil servants ignored Premier 
Karami's order to return to work. One 
suspicion was that the lull was only a 
“paycheck truce” during which the sol- 
diers of the private militias involved 
would collect back salaries from local 
political bosses or other employers, get 
food for their families and rebuild their 
own supply of arms and ammunition. 

Mysterious Army. There is cer- 
tainly no problem finding arms. Leftist 
weapons flow through neighboring Syr- 
ia; local distribution is controlled by the 
fedayeen. Libya and Iraq reportedly 
provide the money for the arms. Fund- 
ing for the rightists comes from rich 
Lebanese Christians both inside and 
outside the country, but there are pre- 
dictable suspicions that the U.S. may be 
involved, as well as Iran, Jordan and 
even Israel. In any case, the Christians 
buy most of their arms in Western and 
Eastern Europe through well-placed 
and long-established agents. Most ship- 
ments then come in by boat along the 
largely Christian-held coastline between 
Beirut and Tripoli. 

Last week the discovery of one such 
shipment being unloaded threatened to 
finish the shaky truce on its fourth day. 
Tipped off in advance, the government 
had sent army troops to stop the de- 
livery. The army’s role has been cur- 
tailed throughout the crisis because of 
Moslem fears that its mostly Christian 
officer corps would favor the Phalan- 
gists. Sure enough, the army mysterious- 
ly failed to stop the weapon delivery. 
“The ship is still unloading,” announced 
an obviously angry Karami, “although 
troops are surrounding the area and the 
ship itself. When the reasons for the 
army’s inability to carry out its duties 
are known to me, I shall have a stand.” 
As Karami once again contemplated re- 
signing, Beirutis battened down in fear 
that the new strain would lead to an- 
other burst of fighting. 
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DIPLOMACY 
Out of the Nuclear Closet 


One of the worst-kept secrets in the 
Middle East is Israel’s nuclear capabil- 
ity. For nearly a decade, Israel has had 
the materials and scientific talent need- 
ed to make atomic weapons, as well as 
some means of firing them on Arab tar- 
gets. Jerusalem has consistently refused 
to acknowledge its nuclear muscle; yet 
since it is fooling practically no one, 
what is to be gained by ambiguity? Not 
much, argues Robert W. Tucker, pro- 
fessor of international relations at Johns 
Hopkins University. In the November 
issue of Commentary, Tucker suggests 
that Israel should seriously consider 
making public the existence of an atom- 
ic arsenal and adopt a defense policy 
“based on a known nuclear deterrent.” 

Tucker, 51, is emerging as some- 
thing of a superhawk on Middle East- 
ern affairs. Last January, in another 
much-debated Commentary article, he 
laid out a blueprint for a U.S. military 
takeover of Persian Gulf oil wells in the 
event of another Arab oil embargo. In 
an interview with TIME last week, he ar- 
gued that the nuclear situation in the 
Middle East “is going to evolve anyway. 
The real question then is: What is the 
best way to have it evolve? My concept 
of an Israeli nuclear deterrent may cre- 
ate the context in which the Israelis will 
feel secure enough to move toward a per- 
manent settlement.” 

As Tucker sees it, Israel’s announce- 
ment of a nuclear capability would: 

1) Give the Jewish state a means of 
competing with the Arabs’ growing mil- 
itary strength without putting “the Is- 
raeli economy under serious strain,” as 
would continued reliance on conven- 
tional weapons alone; 

2) Provide a “substitute for territo- 
rial security,” allowing Israel to give up 
occupied Arab territories “without the 
need to insist upon concessions the Ar- 
abs will almost surely not make”; 

3) Create an environment in which 
war becomes potentially so devastating 
that “the less responsible activists would 
be seen as posing enormous dangers to 


all parties and the need to control them 
would soon be expressed in policy”; 

4) Reduce Jerusalem's dependence 
on the U.S., since “with a nuclear de- 
terrent, Israel's destiny need no longer 
rest in American hands.” 

Tucker concedes that his proposal, if 
adopted by Israel, would “provoke a uni- 
formly adverse reaction abroad.” He 
also recognizes some dangers in his sug- 
gestions, such as the start of an atomic 
arms race in the Middle East and disap- 
proval by Washington that could result 
in “sharply reduced American arms sup- 
port” for Israel. He insists, however, that 
the Arabs will probably acquire atomic 
weapons anyway. His reason: “{Their] 
wealth and power, as well as the ever-in- 
creasing availability of nuclear technol- 
ogy.” In fact, last week Egypt and the 
US. initialed an agreement for the con- 
struction in Egypt of two nuclear power 
generators. Even so, Tucker argues, a 
“nuclear [weapons] environment” in the 
region would give the Arab states “a 
very great incentive and justification to 
move in the direction” of reaching an ac- 
commodation with Israel. 

There are some flaws in this chill- 
ing proposal. Tucker claims that an Is- 
raeli nuclear deterrent would inhibit the 
Arab states from mounting a war of at- 
trition. But what would prevent the 
Arabs from threatening nuclear retal- 
iation? This would neutralize Jerusa- 
lem’s nuclear deterrent and force the Is- 
raelis to counter an Arab attack using 
conventional forces. Jerusalem might 
then find itself bogged down in the kind 
of long, costly campaign that, according 
to Tucker, should have been averted by 
an open nuclear strategy. Tucker's pro- 
posals also leave little room for miscal- 
culation. If a Middle East “nuclear bal- 
ance” does not, in fact, have the 
“stabilizing effect” he predicts, a mis- 
calculation by either side could trigger 
a war infinitely more catastrophic than 
any waged with conventional weapons. 

It is unlikely that the Israeli gov- 
ernment will soon follow Tucker's ad- 
vice. The attitude of its leaders has not 
changed much since 1966, when Shimon 
Peres (now Defense Minister) told the 
Knesset: “I know that the Arabs sus- 
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The thought is by Anatole France. The Interpretation by Corita Kent of Immaculate Heart College. 


“The whole art of teaching is only the art of awakening 
the natural curiosity of young minds...” 


“Why is the sky blue?” 

“Why is the pull of gravity stronger on earth than on 
the moon?” 

The difference between the child’s questioning of the 
world around him and the student’s probing of the 
universe isn’t as great as it might seem. 

Both questions are propelled by the same instinct. 
Curiosity. Ignore it, and you encourage apathy. Exercise 
it, stimulate it, and curiosity soon ripens into a robust 
passion for knowledge. 

Radio and television have a responsibility to nurture 
this curiosity—to direct the interests of young people 
beyond the limits of their own experience and surround- 
ings, to sharpen appetites for information about worlds 
they’ve never seen. 

Thus, broadcasting can serve as a powerful force in 
education. Not so much for the answers it provides as for 
the questions it provokes. 

We as broadcasters must be certain those questions are 
healthy, useful and enriching. 

For education leaps a mile forward every time a 
youngster asks “Why?” 
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rhe nuclear plant. Dark and fore- 
boding threat? Or great future 
power source. There are reasons 
to support both views 


Today, nuclear fission provides 
about 2% of our energy. By 1985 
it may provide 12%. Americanow 
has 55 operational nuclear plants 


“Nuclear By 1985 the number could double 


But, can we accept the risks? 

power lants Nuclear wastes may remain radio 

p active for thousands of years 

; ° 99 Where can we store them that 
Si frighten me. long? We can’t allow the heat of 


fission to foul lakes and streams 
. he risk of human error is un 


deniable. So is risk of nuclear 
“spill” or even sabotage 











Yet we need energy. Our oil and 
gas must be conserved. New 







sources developed. 
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sun? The tides? The earth’s in- pa 99 : 
ternal heat? The atom? The an- great to ignore. Aa 
swer is “all of these things and OL 
more.” No one source will meet 
our total energy needs. The ques 
He tion is what part will each play? 





Most energy planners look to nu 
clear energy to meet a portion of 
tomorrow's power requirements 
A pound of uranium reactor fuel 
can yield the energy equivalent of 
25 tons of coal, 107 barrels of oil 











But can we hold nuclear risks to 
levels most would judge accept- 
able? Levels that would permit us 
to complete those gencrating sta 
tions already planned—and those 
that could be added? 










The more we delay this answer, 
the greater chance we may fall 
short of adequate future power 
Concerned citizens, government 
and industry must move toward 
agreement faster 











Caterpillar’s involvement is ma- 
chinery used in energy produc 
tion, site preparation and land 
reclamation. We are concerned 
over the lack of definitive national 
energy policy 










There are no 
simple solutions. 
Only 
intelligent choices. 
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pect our nuclear intentions, and | know 
that this suspicion is a deterrent force. 
Then why should we allay these suspi- 
cions?” This not only keeps the Arabs 
guessing, but also avoids the internation- 
al censure that would surely fall on Is- 
rael if it openly declared that it had be- 
come an atomic power. Nonetheless, 
US. military experts believe that the Is- 
raeli air force has modified some of its 
war planes to deliver atomic bombs. 

Washington is convinced that Isra- 
el would use its nukes only as a last, des- 
perate resort. State Department officials 
are also worried about Arab response 
to the kind of policy Tucker proposes. 
“Israel will be playing with dangerous 
fire.” warned Tahsin Bashir, press sec- 
retary to President Anwar Sadat. “These 
are weapons which can wreck both 
houses—Arabs and Israelis—and_ in- 
crease insecurity in the area.” 


BANGLADESH 
Coups and Chaos 


From the moment of its indepen- 
dence, Bangladesh has lived on the edge 
of anarchy. Thousands of leftist Mukti 
Bahini guerrillas who had fought for in- 
dependence from Pakistan retained 
their arms after the fighting ended. The 
35,000-man army simmered with dis- 
content, and rivalries between volatile 
factions were held in check mainly by 
the prestige of Sheik Mujibur Rahman, 
whom Bengalis revered as Bangaban- 
dhu (friend of Bengal). But last August 
Mujib and his family were massacred 
by the “seven majors,” a group of young 
officers who staged a brutal lightning 
coup against Mujib’s increasingly cor- 
rupt and autocratic regime. Lacking 
broad popular support, the young offi- 
cers ever since have faced twin dangers: 
revenge by Mujib’s outraged supporters 
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LIEUT. COLONEL FAROOK RAHMAN & WIFE 
Beginning a reshuffle. 
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or a reassertion of authority by the old- 
er generals they elbowed aside during 
the coup. 

Last week in a dizzying sequence of 
events, the seven majors and the civil ad- 
ministration they had set up were oust- 
ed, The generals then installed their own 
President—Abu Sadat Mohamed Say- 
em, chief justice of the Bangladesh Su- 
preme Court. At week’s end Bangladesh 
appeared threatened with civil war. Re- 
ports reached New Delhi of clashes in- 
volving thousands of armed students in 
Dacca and fighting between rival mil- 
itary units across the nation. 

The week of coup and countercoup 
apparently began with murder, Late 
Sunday night a number of prominent po- 
litical prisoners, including two former 
Prime Ministers and other followers of 
Sheik Mujib, were murdered in Dacca 
jail. As news of the massacre spread 
through the city, crowds blamed the 
crime on the ruling majors. 

The jail murders and the emotional 
Bengalis’ reaction to the news apparent- 
ly convinced the generals that it was 
time to oust the upstarts. Early Mon- 
day morning, soldiers loyal to the gen- 
erals took up positions outside the pres- 
idential palace. As helicopters and MIGs 
made mock strafing runs over the pal- 
ace, the majors negotiated a deal: sur- 
render of power in exchange for safe- 
conduct passage for themselves and 
their families to Thailand. Among those 
who promptly applied for political asy- 
lum in the U.S. and Pakistan was Lieut. 
Colonel Sayed Farook Rahman, insti- 
gator of the August coup. 

The deal was approved by Bangla- 
desh’s civilian President Khondakar 
Mushtaque Ahmed, who turned out to 
be the week’s next political victim. As 
students and followers of Mujib rioted 
in Dacca to protest the escape of the ma- 
jors, Khondakar resigned and was re- 
placed by Sayem. Real power, however, 
seemed to lie with a ten-man military 
council. The council's heads included 
Major General Khalid Musharraf, who 
almost immediately arrested and dis- 
placed his boss, Lieut. General Zia-Ur 
Rahman, as army chief of staff. 

The reshuffling had barely begun. 
Soon afler being sworn in as President, 
Sayem addressed the nation, promising 
a return to parliamentary rule by Feb- 
ruary 1977. A few hours later, Radio 
Bangladesh crackled with news that 
General Zia had returned to power, as 
chief of staff of the Bangladesh army 
but retaining the newly appointed Say- 
em as President. By this time, nobody 
knew which of the recent actors in this 
bloody drama were dead and which 
were alive. Khondakar was alive, be- 
cause he broadcast an appeal for sup- 
port for his successor. But the short-lived 
Chief of Staff Khalid was reported killed 
only a few hours after he had come to 
power. All over Bangladesh, one of the 
world’s poorest, most overcrowded and 
most mismanaged nations, there were 
fearful signs of rising disorder 
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“It's all perfectly legal. I'll show 
you the law as soon as the ink is dry.” 


INDIA 


Justice for Indira 


To the delight of her fervent follow- 
ers, five justices of the Supreme Court 
of India last week ruled that Prime Min- 
ister Indira Gandhi was innocent. In 
separate but concurring opinions, the 
judges upheld the legality of the 1975 
election-law amendment—passed retro- 
actively by India’s rubber-stamp Parlia- 
ment after opposition members either 
were arrested or walked out—that 
changed the statutes under which Mrs 
Gandhi had been found guilty of cor- 
rupt campaign practices. In essence, the 
ruling reversed the June Allahabad high 
court decision that would have barred 
her from holding elective office for six 
years. 

The Allahabad decision had trig- 
gered a mounting protest campaign by 
Mrs. Gandhi's opposition that led her 
to declare a state of emergency and sus- 
pend many of India’s democratic free- 
doms. After the Supreme Court's ruling, 
Mrs. Gandhi emerged from her New 
Delhi home to speak to a jubilant crowd 
of her supporters. “In joy and sorrow 
you have always been with me,” she said, 
denouncing her opponents as “those 
who started the trouble.” The Prime 
Minister gave no clue as to what she 
would do next. Unquestionably, she will 
push ahead on the ambitious social and 
economic reforms inaugurated during 
the emergency (TIME, Oct. 27). Some In- 
dians were hopeful that, with the court 
case behind her, Mrs. Gandhi would 
now feel strong enough to relax the 
emergency decrees, free the estimated 
20,000 people still held without trial, dis- 
solve Parliament and call for new elec- 
tions for next spring—which she would 
almost certainly win 
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TIME 


proudly presents a magnificent tribute to our great country 


BOOKS 


HE HISTORY OF 
HE UNITED STATES 


A lavishly illustrated journey through 
two centuries of struggle and triumph. 


America is a great country! Look at our 
history! There is so much of which we 
the people can be proud . . . the intrepid 
venture into a new continent . . . the 
valiant struggle for independence . . . 
our continuing fight to stay free! 


A magnificent Bicentennial 
commemoration 

Now, on the occasion of our nation’s Bi- 
centennial, TIME-LIFE BOOKs pays trib- 
ute to our noble heritage by portraying 
the whole American story. Not as a 
recital of names, dates, battles, treaties. 
But as the intensely human story of peo- 
ple . . . pilgrims, trappers, gunfighters, 
homesteaders, immigrants . . . men and 
women whose unswerving commitment 
to democracy and freedom truly made 
this nation “the land of the free and the 
home of the brave.” 


An exciting picture-history 

THE LIFE HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES uses the picture-story 
techniques for which TiME-LiFE Books 
are famous. Stunning paintings and pho- 
tographs, many in full color . . . compel- 
ling writing . . . fascinating facts and 
anecdotes . . . all these and more have 
been used to make our nation’s inspiring 
past as fresh and real as this week’s news. 


More fascinating than a novel 
Across a span of six centuries, across the 
mountains, plains, prairies, “from sea to 
shining sea” the story of America comes 
crackling to life. No novel could match 
its depths of hope and despair, courage 
and cowardice, tenderness and savagery. 
No drama ever had a more fascinating 
cast of characters. 

Delve into its pages and meet such 
people as: 

¢ John Hancock, signing the Declara- 
tion of Independence in letters large 
enough, “for the English to read without 
spectacles.” 

* Chief Justice John Marshall, who 
once defined judicial distinction as “the 
ability to look a lawyer straight in the 
eyes for two hours and not hear a damned 
word he says.” 


* Belva Lockwood, the first woman to 
appear on a presidential ballot, who 
called for “domestic insurrection” to win 
the vote for women. 

* Rough Rider Teddy Roosevelt, whose 
only fear during the battle for San Juan 
Hill was that he might lose his glasses (so 
he carried 12 extra pairs). 


Thousands of hours of 

research by authors, 

editors, eminent historians 

In order to do justice to America’s grand 
past and to capture the excitement of the 
whole American story as authentically as 
possible, the editors of TIME-LIFE Books 
called upon outstanding historians to 
write about the periods they know best. 
Then the editors searched libraries, ar- 
chives and private collections around the 
country for some 3,000 photographs, 
woodcuts and paintings, many in full 
color, which would best recreate the look 
and sound of the past. The result is a 
rich, colorful, dramatic panorama of 
American life as it was, and a proud trib- 
ute to our national heritage. As our coun- 
try approaches its 200th birthday, here 
is an enjoyable way for you and your 
family to celebrate your birthright. 


Examine volume 1 

free for 10 days 

So that you can see for yourself what 
THE LIFE HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES can mean to you, we 
would like to send you Volume 1, “The 
New World,” for 10-day free examination. 

If after 10 days you do not wish to 
keep it, simply return it to us without pay- 
ing or owing anything. If, on the other 
hand, you wish to keep the book, you 
may do so for the low price of just $7.95 
plus shipping and handling. We will then 
continue to send you volumes in the 
series, on approval. However you are un- 
der no obligation to buy and you may 
cancel anytime, just by notifying us. 

To get Volume | for free 10-day exam- 
ination, simply fill out, detach and mail 
the bound-in postpaid card. If the card 
is missing, write: TIME-LIFE Books, Time 
& Life Building, Chicago, Ill, 60611. 

















#12 volumes, 
each 82 by 11 inches 


« More than 2,000 pages 


« Over half a 
million words; 
more than 3,000 
pictures, many 
in full color 
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Franco’s Final Battle 


Few people admire a fighter more 
than the Spanish, who prize /a valentia 
y el coraje (valor and mettle). This is 
why even his foes voiced respect for 
Generalissimo Francisco Franco last 
week. Three-and-a-half weeks ago, 
Spain’s frail, 82-year-old Caudillo suf- 
fered a heart attack that would prob- 
ably have killed most men. Yet neither 
that nor a chain reaction of complica- 
tions that followed broke the dictator's 
grip on life. Franco's physicians and the 
Spaniards who gathered outside the Par- 
do Palace to pray or wait had no doubts 
about the outcome of the autocrat’s last 
battle. But all agreed that, in high Span- 
ish style, he was waging a heroic fight. 

The last battle began in mid-Octo- 
ber when Franco left a Cabinet meet- 
ing with what his doctors described as 
a mild flu. Then, when Franco canceled 
several meetings, rumors began to 
churn. Finally, to quash talk that he had 
died, palace spokesmen admitted that 
he had suffered a heart attack. 

From then on, Franco's condition 
worsened. Within two days doctors con- 
firmed that the dictator was suffering 
from congestive heart failure, the less- 
ening ability of his weakened heart to 
pump blood. Next, he showed signs of 
pulmonary edema, the accumulation of 
fluid in the tiny air sacs of the lungs. 
Then, reported the doctors, Franco, who 
remained conscious, began to hemor- 
rhage, or bleed, internally and to suffer 
from both a loss of intestinal activity and 
ascites, an accumulation of fluid in the 
peritoneal cavity. 





Throughout the next week, Franco 
alternately rallied and faded closer to 
death. Then last week the doctors de- 
cided to act, With no choice and hop- 
ing that e/ Caudillo was strong enough 
to withstand surgery, they had him 
wheeled from his bedroom to the infir- 
mary of his personal guard’s barracks, 
200 yards from the palace, for an at- 
tempt to halt the massive internal hem- 
orrhaging. In a three-hour operation, 
Dr. Manuel Hidalgo Huerta, an old 
friend, removed one bleeding ulcer from 
the wall of Franco’s stomach and tied a 
large gastric artery that carries blood to 
the stomach wall. Franco was also giv- 
en two gallons of blood, more than re- 
placing his entire blood volume 

Physical Capital. Franco, whose 
chief doctor put the odds against his sur- 
vival at 100 to 1, withstood the oper- 
ation well and seemed to show signs of 
recovery. But by mid-week he sustained 
yet another series of setbacks. Phlebitis, 
a vein inflammation that almost killed 
him last year, developed in his left thigh 
Then in a reaction to the various phys- 
ical breakdowns in his system, Franco's 
kidneys failed, and toxins began build- 
ing up in his blood. 

Franco’s doctors, who numbered 26, 
placed him on a kidney dialysis ma- 
chine, which removed the toxins. At 
week’s end they rushed him back into 
the hospital to remove at least 80% of 
his stomach to halt recurrent hemor- 
rhaging. But beyond that, there was lit- 
tle that the physicians could do for the 
rapidly failing dictator except adminis- 
ter digitalis, a commonly used heart- 
stimulant, to try to overcome his car- 


FRANCO & DR. HIDALGO HUERTA IN 1974 
A fight in high Spanish style. 


diac congestion, and antibiotics, to help 
fight infection. Anticoagulants, which 
would normally be given to counteract 
Franco's phlebitis, were probably ruled 
out because of his internal hemorrhag- 
ing. Diuretics, which would help him 
pass off excess fluids, would not be ef- 
fective because of his kidney failure. 

In the end, then, all that kept Fran- 
co alive was his stubborn determination 
The Franco family has a history of lon- 
gevity (Franco's brother Nicolas is 84; 
his sister Pilar 81; his father, a navy of- 
ficer, died at age 86). Most, however, at- 
tributed the old soldier's survival to his 
own qualities. “Franco is one of those 
people who have a strong will to live,” 
said one physician. “He's accumulated 
a lot of physical capital over the years, 
and that is what has been keeping him 
going.” But, added the doctor, “right 
now I'd say he’s living on his rents.” 


Invitation to the Dance 


Wounded not only physically but also psychologically by 
a mastectomy, or removal of a cancerous breast, women who 
have undergone the operation often withdraw into inactivity 
and self-pity. But a dozen Californians who have gone through 
mastectomies have a livelier outlook on life. Thanks to a pro- 
gram of dance therapy developed by Diana Welch, 41, an art- 
ist-in-residence at the University of Santa Clara, they have 
been able to take advantage of the graceful, flowing action of 
classical ballet to regain fuller use of arms whose movements 
had been limited by the scarring produced by their oper- 
ations. In the process, they also regain their self-esteem. 

The therapy program, now one year old, was developed 
by Dancer Welch after she learned that the mother of one of 
her students was having difficulty adjusting to her mastec- 
tomy. The program has won the endorsement of doctors, phys- 
ical therapists and the American Cancer Society. But its 
strongest supporters are its direct beneficiaries. The women, 
all between the ages of 32 and 64, meet for an hour and a 
half each week in Welch’s airy studio to practice pliés and 
ronds de jambe, and to share their experiences. 

“My arm seemed frozen and I felt ugly,” recalls Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Carmody, 50. At her first class, she says, “my arm hurt 
so badly that I yelled when someone touched it,” The ex- 
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ercises, however, quickly overcame her problems. “After two 
weeks I had no pain,” says Mrs. Carmody. After five months, 
she had mastered ballet’s fifth position, in which the arms 
arch over the head. The accomplishment is impressive. Many 
would-be dancers who have not had mastectomies find the 
fifth position formidable. 


DANCER DIANA WELCH WITH BALLET THERAPY CLASS 





d “['m on my own and have to worry 
about paying my rent every month,” ex- 
plains Kitty Bruce, 20, who has filed suit 
against the biographers of her late fa 

q ther, Comedian Lenny Bruce. Claiming 


copyright infringement, unfair trade 


; practice and appropriation of Bruce’s 
; name and likeness, Kitty wants $11 mil- 
" lion from the makers of the movie Lenny 




































KITTY BRUCE BELTS OUT A LAWSUIT 


and another $4 million from Authors Al- 
bert Goldman and Lawrence Schiller and 
the publishers of Ladies and Gentlemen 
Lenny Bruce! Why file suit now? “So I'll 
be able to pay my bills for the rest of 
my life.” 

. 

Facing a life term in prison if con- 
victed of the attempted assassination of 
President Ford in September, Lynette 
(“Squeaky”) Fromme, 27, took one step 
deeper into trouble last week. As U.S 
Attorney Dwayne Keyes began his 
opening statement to the jury of six men 
and six women in Sacramento, Fromme 
who had decided to act as her own coun- 
sel, suddenly stood up and demanded 
the right to bring her mentor, convicted 
Murderer Charles Manson, into court as 
a witness. “Manson and our family are 
my own heartbeat,” said she. “I can't 
go to trial unless they are allowed to 
speak. Lives will be lost. It’s gonna get 
bloody.” District Court Judge Thomas 
MacBride ejected Fromme from the 
courtroom and reappointed as her coun- 
sel John Virgo, the attorney Fromme 
had fired just three days earlier. While 
Keyes resumed his statement, Fromme 
watched her trial proceed on a closed- 
circuit TV from a nearby holding cell 

. 

He is the Prince of Wales and Ear! 
of Chester, Duke of Cornwall and now 
says the London Evening Standard, the 
“Show Biz Prince.” As president of the 
Lord’s Taverners, an association of 
charity-minded English entertainers, 
Prince Charles doffed his royal decorum 
last week and took a turn on the boards 
during the Taverners’ silver jubilee at 
London's Grosvenor House. Then, af- 


THE “SHOW BIZ PRINCE” TAKES TO THE STAGE AT GROSVENOR HOUSE IN LONDON 


ter mingling with the ball’s 1,300 guests 
until 2 a.m., the Prince returned to his 
workaday world at the Royal Naval Col- 
lege at Greenwich 

- 

For a while it looked like old times 
at the jewelry store for Liz Taylor and 
Richard Burton. Fresh from their hon- 
eymoon in Botswana, the pair stopped 
off in Johannesburg, South Africa 
where Dick picked out a 72-diamond 
wedding band for his beloved, as well 
as a platinum and multi-diamond dress 
ring worth close to $1 million. Liz, how- 
ever, announced that she was “deeply 
moved by Richard's gesture of giving 
me the ring” but just couldn't accept 
such an “extravagant thought.” Instead 
she said, she and Burton had agreed to 
use the money to build a hospital in Ka 
sane, the northern Botswana village 
where they were remarried last month 
“The people there need a clinic badly 
and I certainly don’t need another ring, 
said Taylor. Well, maybe just one more 
She did agree to keep the wedding band 

o 

‘L had to sit in the tub all day long 
said ex-Model Marisa Berenson, 28, as 
she recalled her difficulties with 18th 
century plumbing in Stanley Kubrick's 
new film Barry Lyndon. The movie 
based on William Thackeray's novel 
The Luck of Barry Lyndon, features 
Ryan O'Neal as a young Irish rogue look- 
ing for wealth and Marisa as the count- 
ess who supplies it by marrying him. The 





JACOB WATCHES & JOY DANCES 
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MARISA MUSES IN THE BATH 


bathtub, where she goes to brood after 
catching Ryan flirting with another girl, 
proved to be as annoying as it was au- 
thentic. “They had to keep filling it with 
hot water, And since there was no plug, 
they had a lot of pipes carrying water 
out of the room.” Now recovered from 
the pink-and-wrinkled look, Berenson 
sees no faults in the movie at least. It is 
she gushes, “very romantic.” 
. 

“You can use me as a prop, but | 
won't perform,” insisted New York Sen- 
ator Jacob Javits, 71, agreeing to pose 
for photographers with Daughter Joy, 
27. Javits, who had come to Boston’s 
Charles Playhouse to see his offspring 
sing and dance in the stage musical Di- 
amond Studs, managed to keep his sen- 
atorial cool while Joy pranced about in 
bowler hat and tights. Despite Javits’ so- 
lemnity in front of the cameras, Joy at- 
tributed her vocation to Papa's own love 
of fancy footwork. Said she: “He's a 
great ballroom dancer.” 

= 

Those beefy chorines in numbered 
jerseys are really Los Angeles Rams 
Cody Jones, Fred Dryer, Bob Klein, Mer- 
lin Olsen, Larry Brooks, Tom Mack, Bill 
Nelson and Jack Youngblood. The play- 
ers are holding hands because they are 
rehearsing a high-kick production num- 
ber with Dancer Cissie Wellman Don- 
ner, all for the sake of a Nov. 19 mul- 
tiple sclerosis fund-raising benefit in 
L.A. Come show time, the boys will 
look even more terpsichorean, according 
to Costumer Barbara Zelin. Besides pink 
tutus, “the fellows will wear low-cut 
white tank tops with their numbers in 
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DAVIES & HEARST IN 1936; BOULTING & DE NIRO IN THE LAST TYCOON 


pink sequins, white tights to show 
off their legs—and tennis shoes. We 
haven't seen any ballet slippers in their 
size 
a 

Industrialist’ Howard Hughes “was 
just a big, awkward, overgrown country 
boy” in the late 1920s, Charlie Chaplin 
was stubborn, arbitrary, and once bet 
$100 that “talkies” would never last in 
Hollywood. Both were part of the gal- 
axy that surrounded Actress Marion Da- 
vies during her 32-year reign as mis- 
tress to Newspaper Tycoon William 
Randolph Hearst. Davies’ recollections 
which were tape-recorded in 1951 but 
locked up until her death a decade later 
at 64, were only recently rediscovered 
and published as a memoir entitled The 
Times We Had. Hearst, who was 58 
when he discovered Marion as a chorus 
girl of 16, was “the kindest, most in- 
nocent, naive person you'd ever want to 
meet.” Despite the millions he spent on 
his 300,000-acre estate at San Simeon 
in California, he provided his guests with 
paper napkins (he considered them 
more sanitary than linen). Few seemed 
to mind, including Calvin Coolidge, who 
once dropped by for a visit after retir 


ing from politics. Davies impishly served 
the teetotaling former President tokay 
wine, while assuring him that it was non- 
alcoholic. “He started talking at dinner 
and kept on drinking the tokay,” she re- 
called. Said the not-so-silent Cal: “Best 
darned nonalcoholic drink I ever drank 
in my life.” 
a 

Flashbulbs pop, the limousine doors 
open, and out step tuxedoed Actor Rob- 
ert De Niro and a white-gowned Ingrid 
Boulting. The big moment was staged 
for The Last Tycoon, a Hollywood ver- 
sion of F. Scott Fitzgerald’s novel about 
Hollywood. “It's a period I've never 
been into before,” observed De Niro, 
who was born in 1944 and portrays Hol- 
lywood Mogul Monroe Stahr in the 
movie. “Thanks to this scene, I sudden- 
ly understand all the glamour of the “30s 
I began to feel it emotionally for the 
first ime.” Even so, De Niro’s emotion- 
al entrance will scarcely be seen at all 
by viewers of Tycoon, its only purpose 
was to provide a single photograph of 
the dressed-up couple to be framed and 
used as one of the movie's props. Fitz 
gerald would have been pleased at the 
extravagance 
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Patty’s Prosecutor 

Down by the bay, San Francisco's 
Marina Green was filled with people 
shaking off the damp of the past few 
rainy weeks. There were joggers, dog 
walkers, Frisbee flingers and one lanky 
gentleman intently reading on the grass 
No one bothered to peer over his shoul- 
der. And that was just as well. James 
Louis Browning Jr., 42, the U.S. Attor- 
ney prosecuting both Sara Jane Moore 
and Patty Hearst, was studying a doc- 
ument recovered from the house where 
Patty was captured. Why bring such sen- 
sitive reading to the park? “Well, I want- 
ed to get some sun,” said Browning. “I 
haven't got much recently.” 

Jim Browning is unlikely to get 
much of a suntan as he juggles the two 
most important cases of his 14-year ca- 
reer as a prosecutor. The first of these 

the charge that Hearst was a willing 
participant in the Symbionese Libera- 
tion Army bank robbery in San Fran- 
cisco—brought Browning into court last 
week against famed Defense Lawyer F 
Lee Bailey. It was an encounter to whet 
courthouse appetites. “Browning versus 
Bailey?” remarked a San Francisco at- 
torney. “The only question is what 
school Patty will enroll in next year, Bai- 
ley will eat him up.” 

First Round. In his light purple suit, 
Browning proved at least a sartorial 
match for Bailey (in a blue pinstripe) 
And as the two sparred cordially over 
three psychiatric reports from court-ap- 
pointed experts, Browning easily held 
his own. Bailey emphasized that one re- 
port said Patty had experienced “trau- 
matic neurosis” and was suffering a “di- 
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PATTY HEARST & PROSECUTOR BROWNING 
Will F. Lee Bailey eat him up? 
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minished ability” to cooperate with her 
attorneys. Even so, Browning countered, 
the report did not find Patty mentally in- 
competent. After three days of reflec- 
tion, Judge Oliver Carter ruled that 
Patty was indeed competent and or- 
dered her arraigned this week. 

So, despite predictions, the first 
round went to Browning, who has not 
tried a case since he became US. At- 
torney more than five years ago. “I don’t 
think you forget how to try cases,” he 
says of his detractors. “It’s not like be- 
ing an athlete where your muscles get 
flabby after five years.” 

Twelve-Hour Days. Browning says 
he has wanted to be a lawyer since he 
was six. At San Francisco’s Hastings 
College of Law, he stood near the top 
of his class for the first year, then spent 
his final two years trying to keep ac- 
ademically afloat while he worked in a 
local law firm. After a stint as a tax ed- 
itor for a legal publishing firm, he joined 
the San Mateo County district attorney's 
office in 1961. As chief trial deputy, 
Browning prosecuted 189 cases ranging 
from robbery to murder. In 1970, he was 
appointed U.S. Attorney for the North- 
ern District of California 

Critics denigrate Browning's work 
as a federal prosecutor because he has 
not tried any major cases. Much of his 
time has been spent prosecuting hun- 
dreds of draft evaders and a few black 
radicals. Browning answers that there 
have not been any very dramatic crimes, 
and anyway his role is primarily admin- 
istrative. To prepare for Patty Hearst, 
though, he has been forcing himself and 
his staff through twelve-hour days de- 
voted to the study of thousands of pages 
of S.L.A. and FBI documents 

Prosecutors are expected to argue 
that Patty willingly took part in the bank 
job, a contention she herself supported 
in a taped message after the raid. Bai- 
ley has already said that he will try to 
prove that Patty was under duress. But 
his opponent remains confident. “Sure 
there’s pressure in this case,” says 
Browning. “But U.S. Attorneys can’t 
really make it or break it on any one 
case, unless they really screw it up. And 
that's not going to happen.” 


Dead or Alive? 


On a calm spring evening seven 
years ago, Edward Michaels, 68, a re- 
tired caterer in the Chicago suburb of 
Northlake, Ill., finished his chop suey 
dinner and told his family he was going 
out for a walk. He never returned 

The police could not find him, and 
neither could a private-detective agency 
Helen Michaels, who has two teenage 
children, eventually went to the Social 
Security Administration to collect her 
husband's back social security pay- 
ments. But the SSA told Mrs. Michaels 


























HELEN MICHAELS & HUSBAND 
Not getting along. 


that the money could not be transferred 
until her husband was accounted for. If 
there was still no sign of him seven years 
after his disappearance. the SSA said, she 
could ask a court to declare him dead 
Then she would be eligible to collect his 
checks and receive widow's benefits 

Signed Document. Last April, hav- 
ing waited the proper time, Mrs. Mi- 
chaels took her case to a Chicago judge 
who declared Michaels dead. Mrs. Mi- 
chaels then returned to the SSA office to 
get her money. After a two-month de- 
lay, an SSA official told her: “Your hus- 
band is alive. That's all I can tell you 
right now.” Mrs. Michaels demanded to 
know more. The SSA refused, citing HEW 
section 1306 that forbids anyone to look 
into anyone else’s personal file. Mrs. Mi- 
chaels was sent a form letter refusing 
any claim for her husband's benefits, 
which are now $45.30 a month, “because 
evidence indicates he is not deceased.” 

Thus the SSA and Helen Michaels 
confronted an increasingly bewildering 
bureaucratic dilemma: How do Govern- 
ment agencies reconcile the Freedom of 
Information Act with the traditional 
laws protecting personal privacy? Last 
week Mrs. Michaels was back in court 
to demand that the SSA prove that her 
husband is alive. In reply, Government 
attorneys insisted that the SSA could not 
reveal any information about him 

But at the urging of the judge, at- 
torneys cited yet another law allowing 
a court to request information on a par- 
ent when support of minors is at issue 
The SSA then produced a recently signed 
document in which Michaels said he de- 
parted because he was not getting along 
with his wife. “Apparently he wants to 
be left alone,” says Mrs. Michaels’ law- 
yer. Obviously. but Helen Michaels 
wants to find her husband—and de- 
mand separate support 
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End of an ERA? 


The language seemed innocuous 
enough: “Equality of rights under law 
shall not be denied or abridged on ac- 
count of sex.” But in recent months, ad 
hoc groups of traditionalist women 
sprang up in New York and New Jer- 
sey to denounce the proposed state equal 
rights amendments as anti-marriage, 
anti-family and likely to lead to unisex 
toilets. Pamphlets emblazoned with the 
inevitable picture of the gaping shark 
from Jaws warned that equal rights for 
women could mean the “ruination of 
America,” and lead to homosexual mar- 
riages, loss of widows’ benefits and the 
mass drafting of women into the U.S 
armed forces. The impas- 
sioned campaign caught on 
Last week the state equal 
rights amendments went 
down to defeat, narrowly in 
New Jersey, by more than 
400,000 votes (out of a total 
of 3.1 million) in New York 

Broad Phrasing. The 
outcome stunned feminists 
Both states had voted quickly 
to ratify the federal Equal 
Rights Amendment in 1972, 
and were expected to pass in- 
terim state versions just as 
handily. “It’s hard to believe 
and harder to accept,” said 
Brooklyn Congresswoman 
Elizabeth Holtzman. New 
York Lieutenant Governor 
Mary Anne Krupsak blamed 
‘the forces of confusion.” 

Actually, the brevity and 
broad phrasing of the amend- 
ments seemed to feed suspi- 
cions of hidden meanings 
Said State Senator Karen 
Burstein: “If someone came 
away believing there was 
even a 1-in-100 chance of 
unisex toilets, then she’d vote 
against ERA.” Columbia Law 
Professor Ruth Ginsburg added: “A lot 
of women don’t want to buy anything 
they don’t know. It’s fear of change.” 

Yet Professor Ginsburg concedes 
that no one really knows the full im- 
plications of the amendments. Many di- 
vorced women with good jobs or other 
income undoubtedly would lose alimony 
rights, and the nearly automatic assign- 
ment of child custody to the divorced 
mother would end. More important, 
anti-ERA women believe that laws pro- 
moting the economic independence of 
women would penalize nonworking 
mothers and undermine the traditional 
family. Says Annette Stern, head of New 
York’s Operation Wake Up: “The Equal 
Rights Amendment could be the turn- 
ing point of whether family life, as we 
know it, will survive.” Indeed, the ref- 
erendum took on the trappings of a mo- 
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rality play pitting housewife against 
feminist. “The women’s movement did 
a lot of good things in the ‘60s,” said 
Ciel Herman, a Levittown, N.Y., house- 
wife who opposed ERA, “but they ne- 
glected the majority of women who are 
homemakers and mothers. I don't want 
all women who stand by the sink to be 
taken out of the textbooks.” 

Whether or not last week’s vote re- 
flected an antifeminist backlash, both 
sides agreed that it dimmed hopes for 
passage of the federal Equal Rights 
Amendment by the March 1979 dead- 
line. Thirty-four of the required 38 states 
have ratified the 1972 amendment, but 
the early momentum is gone. Twenty- 
two state legislatures ratified it the first 
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KRUPSAK CONSOLES N.Y. STATE SENATOR KAREN BURSTEIN 
A revolt by “women who stand by the sink.” 


year, eight in 1973, three in 1974. So far 
this year, only one state—North Dakota 

has approved ERA. Nebraska and 
Tennessee have voted to rescind their 
earlier approval, though the legal status 
of their action is dubious. Congress has 
the authority to disregard such votes and 
has done so once in the past. Still, both 
sides in the ERA struggle expect the is- 
sue to reach the Supreme Court. The vic- 
torious anti-ERA forces in New York and 
New Jersey are already gearing up for 
campaigns to revoke ratification. More 
important, some feminists now fear that 
their setback may produce a national 
split on ERA along liberal-conservative 
lines. So far, conservative politicians 
have not seen much political potential 
in opposing equal rights for women 
After last week’s emotional voting 
they may 
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Montezuma Manna 


“Lord God, we don't know why in 
Your wisdom, You been so doggone good 
to us. The Chinee don't have chili, ever 
The Frenchmens is left out. The Roo- 
shians dont know no more about chili 
than a hog does about a sidesaddle. Even 
the Meskins don t get a good whiff of it un- 
less they stay around here. Chili eaters 
is some of Your chosen people ' 

—Bones Hooks 


One whiff of the stuff can turn con- 
temporary chili aficionados as lyrical as 
the 19th century chuck-wagon cook. To 
the true believer, a sizzling chile con car- 
ne is manna from Montezuma, a con- 
coction of beef, green peppers, herbs and 
other combustibles with an aroma, as 
the International Chili Society puts it. 
that “should generate rapture akin to a 
lover's kiss.” As hot as the dish are the 
arguments that simmer around its prep- 
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aration. Should a true chili include 
beans? Tomatoes? Corn meal? Onions? 
Is beef the best carne? How many hours 
—or days—should it be cooked? 

At two separate “international chili 
cook-offs” this month—one held in Tex- 
as, the other in southern California—the 
“dish that won the West” inspired more 
culinary variations and impassioned 
claims than there are spines on a cac- 
tus. Those who cater to chili addicts are 
as contentious as their customers, but 
they agree on at least one fact: the grow- 
ing and packaging of peppers and chili 
products have become a multimillion- 
dollar industry 

Folk Foods. One reason for the di- 
versity of recipes is that chili, like most 
folk foods, started out as an ad hoc com- 
bination of ingredients. For the range- 
riding cooks who invented it, chili con- 
sisted of scrawny beef—whose dubious 
flavor was masked by peppers and spices 
—and whatever else was around. In any 
case, it makes a nourishing dish. Roy 
M. Nakayama, 53, a New Mexico State 
University horticulturist who has stud- 
ied peppers for 20 years and eats them 
three times a day, points out, “Chilis are 
rich in vitamins A and C. As antiox- 
idants they also help preserve the meat 
and break down the fibers.” Chili buffs 
claim the peppers can cure anything 
from fallen arches to falling hair 

At the California jamboree, attend- 
ed by 15,000 people at the site of an old 
gold mine 90 miles north of Los An- 
geles, chili heads, as fanciers call them- 
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selves, stirred up chile con possum, rab- 
bit, chicken, pork, rattlesnake, ham 
hocks, jerky and Portuguese sausage. An 
Arizona chef used fillet of road runner; 
the Tennessee champion boasted of his 
raccoon. The Hawaiian contingent 
made its stock (it said) from a “tired Sa- 
moan fighting cock.” Californian and 
Texan experts used some 40 varieties 
of chili peppers, ranging from the rel- 
atively mild Big Jim to a Tahitian prod- 
uct that would blow the bow off the 
Bounty. For added flavoring, rival chili 
heads stirred in dried armadillo blood, 
tequila, beer and, it was reported, mar- 
ijuana. Singer Kathryn Grayson’s “All- 
American chili” incorporated meat- 
balls, Italian-style. The ingredients used 
by Girl Scout Troop 256 from Odessa, 
Texas, were “tender love and affection 
and a pinch of paprika.” 

None of the contestants used beans 
“That,” sniffed one chili head, “would 
be like mixing cognac and Dr. Pep- 
per.” In fact, the simplest recipe proved 
best in the view of a panel of judges 
that included Actors Ernest Borgnine, 
William Conrad and McCulloch Oil 
President C.V, Wood, retired, undefeat- 
ed world chili champ. Joe DeFrates, 
67, of Springfield, Ill., winner of the Cal- 
ifornia cook-off, concocted his “horse- 
and-buggy” chili from lean beef, pep- 
pers and his own chili powder. The 
Texas champion, Susie Watson of Hous- 
ton, used a similar recipe, plus an ar- 
cane spice derived from pine cones 
Even in Texas, none of the chili heads 
used the “greaseless” Pedernales River 
recipe favored by Lyndon Johnson 
“L.BJ.’s stuff.” growled an oldtimer, 
“was just low-torque beef gruel.” 


A Tub That Is Forever 


The costliest Christmas gift being of- 
fered this year may be a bathtub. The 
old-fashioned oval model is priced by 
Sakowitz, the Houston department 
store, at $118.335,000 (sales tax extra) 
But then, the tub is forever: it is filled 
with diamonds—enough, the holiday 
catalogue promises, “to cover an aver- 
age female adult up to the neck.” 

In its first bodacious attempt to out- 
Neiman Marcus, Sakowitz last year of- 
fered a pricey choice of lessons from top 
pros in just about every sport or hobby 
the loved one might care to cultivate 
But such instructional experiences as a 
day’s guitar lessons with José Feliciano 
($14,500) found no takers. Obviously the 
price was too low or the gift too eva- 
nescent, so this year’s catalogue is more 
hardware-oriented. A French “wine 
chateau.” for example, is going begging 
for $875,000. Another tempting bauble 
is a 63-acre Caribbean island 25 miles 
south of Miami, priced at $2,250,000 
The buyer may charge the island to his 
Sakowitz credit card 
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Feet First 


Brooding before a video-tape ma- 
chine, a cigarette drooping from his 
mouth, Eliot Feld was working and re- 
working the choreography of his 1972 
ballet of Stravinsky's A Soldier's Tale 
Two dancers stood by. Finally. Feld 
snapped off the TV and nodded to the pi- 
anist. Spinning out a series of steps, he 
recited, ‘“Passé, chassé, saut de basque, 
heel, toe.” On the next run-through, he 
renamed the steps: “Strength, will, tal- 
ent, musicality, perseverance, time.” 

Feld has built a career on those six 
nouns, His dance company’s current 
Manhattan season is S.R.O. and has been 
extended. At 33, with 22 ballets to his 
credit, Feld has entered the golden cir- 
cle of U.S. classical choreographers 
Only George Balanchine and Jerome 
Robbins stand ahead of him 

In 1967 he burst upon the scene with 
Harbinger. He was only 24, a soloist at 
the American Ballet Theater. The son 
ofa Brooklyn lawyer, he had been danc- 
ing since he was twelve. Harbinger is a 
young man’s work—brisk, sunny and 
humorous. In the ballet world, it kicked 
up the same sort of commotion caused 
23 years earlier by Fancy Free, Jerome 
Robbins’ first success 

Extravagant Bluster. For a time. 
however, it looked as if Feld could think 
only with his feet. A year after his tri- 
umph he left ABT with extravagant blus- 
ter. Said he: “They wouldn't make me 
director of the company, they wouldn't 
give me the whole company to do with 
what I like.” That outburst was enough 
to make critics write off Feld with a hau- 
teur that resembled his own. Unrepen- 
tant, he set up shop as the American 
Ballet Company, but ran out 
of money within two years. He 
had just about decided to give 
up choreography when the 
Rockefeller Foundation  of- 
fered to be his angel. New 
York Shakespeare Festival Di- 
rector Joseph Papp  volun- 
teered free space at the Estelle 
Newman Theater in down- 
town Manhattan. Eighteen 
months ago, the new Eliot Feld 
Company opened for business 

With reasonable security, 
he has worked on building his 
repertory selectively. This fall's 
new works, Excursions, a lusty 
frontier-style piece, and Ma- 
zurka, to Chopin’s music, are 
his most popular premieres 
since his 1969 ballroom ballet. 
Intermezzo. Mazurka is tech- 
nically ferocious, But, says 
Feld, “with its angular line and 
hot and cold jazz rhythms, the 
ballet is like caviar.” 

Fortunately, he has some 
excellent dancers taking on his 
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ELIOT FELD PERFORMING IN NEW YORK 
Spinning out a series of steps. 


flights of ferocity. “I believe in good 
dancers, better dancers and great danc- 
ers,” he says. Like Balanchine, he wants 
a starless troupe, but whether he likes it 
or not, Christine Sarry easily stands out 
As the mercurial waif of Excursions or 
the buoyant ballerina of Mazurka, she is 
fleet-spirited and light-legged 
Concealed virtuosity is a Feld hall- 
mark. To the ordinary eye, double turns 
tucked into simple curves of movement 
spring up casually from the current of 
music. Girls rarely hurtle through the 
air, rather they float by like Chagall fig- 


CHRISTINE SARRY DANCING IN THE PREMIERE OF EXCURSIONS 








ures, Then, in a sudden mid-air reverse, 
they switch directions altogether 

In the Balanchine-Robbins manner, 
the ballets are storyless. Feld plots feel- 
ings, not fairytales, and gives them a 
friendly arms-around-the-waist folksi- 
ness. Detractors sometimes complain his 
work resembles that of Robbins. Feld 
claims to have seen only 20 to 30 bal- 
lets in his life. “I'm a doer, not an au- 
dience. When I like what I see,” he ad- 
mits, “I find it very threatening.” He 
finds all his inspiration in music; one of 
his brightest moments occurred when he 
found he had enough money to open a 
charge account ata record store 

As a teen-ager, Feld was a voracious 
reader, but he has given up books. “To 
a certain extent what shaped me is 
over,” he reflects. “Before, everything 
was coming in. Now everything is go- 
ing out.” There is no limit to his vision 
“Balanchine represented in 1940 what 
I represent now. He succeeded. I may 
not. Now I'm here to build 


The Masked Man 


As the small private plane flew over 
Providence en route to Boston, the pilot 
turned on his FM radio and heard the 
announcement for an upcoming concert 
Wow! He immediately landed the plane 
took a taxi downtown and bought a pair 
of tickets. Then he resumed his flight 
Standing in line at a supermarket in 
Plymouth, Mass., a young couple was 
given a handbill bearing similar news 
Wow! They left their cart where it was 
and dashed downtown to buy tickets 
And so it went as the word spread. “Is 
he really coming?” asked a teen-age girl 
at the ticket window 

Bob Dylan was really com- 
ing. As elusive and provocative 
as ever, the onetime prophet of 
protest has launched his first 
road tour in almost two years 
It is not a complete surprise 
like most rock stars on the con- 
cert circuit, Dylan happens to 
have a new single, Hurricane, 
just out and an album on the 
way. But his tour is different 
It began, of all places, in Plym- 
outh, where the Pilgrims set- 
tled, and it quickly became an 
oddly timeless journey: a ram- 
bling, almost casual camper 
and bus tour of college towns 
and blue-collar community 
halls. Ticket sales for such 
places as Waterbury, Conn 
Durham, N.H., and Niagara 
Falls were announced five days 
before the event and then only 
by handbills. “The idea,” says 
Dylan’s boyhood friend Louis 
Kemp, 33, who is managing 
the tour, “is to go from town 
to town, do whatever the group 
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BOB DYLAN IN MUFTI AT PLYMOUTH, MASS. 
The fire is burning again. 


wants, whenever they want, wherever 
they want.” 

The “group” is a comfortable array 
of friends, mostly old with a few new 
—Folksinger Joan Baez, ex-Byrd Roger 
McGuinn, Nashville Star Ronee Blakley 
and even Poet Allen Ginsberg. “We 
were all very close,” Dylan told TIME 
Correspondent James Willwerth. “We 
had this fire going ten years ago, and 
now we've got it burning again.” 
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MUSIC & DANCE 


Yes indeed. In Plymouth, after a 
half-hour warmup by the folksy, dun- 
gareed, unnamed back-up band, a fig- 
ure became distinguishable at stage rear. 
It was a masked man in a gray cowboy 
hat and black leather jacket, looking 
slender and spindly, picking his way 
cautiously forward through the micro- 
phones and cables. He gave his guitar a 
few licks and then, from behind the 
mask, started singing. The applause be- 
gan to grow. After a pulsating rendition 
of an old favorite, /t Ain't Me, Babe, he 
pulled back the mask to reveal the fa- 
miliar ironic smile and hawk’s eyes of 
the single most influential poet of the en- 
tire rock era. The crowd went wild. 

Free and Loose. It became appar- 
ent that Dylan, now 34, has not been this 
free and loose since the days when he 
was putting folk rock on the map, way 
back in 1965. He seemed most carefree 
when he and Baez joined to sing such old 
Dylan classics as Blowin’ in the Wind 
and J Shall Be Released. And why not? 
As they put their heads together in front 
of the mike, Joan would put her arm 
around Bob, mop his brow, kiss his 
cheek. Most important were several new 
songs that indicate that the creative fires 
may be burning brighter than in years. 
Sarah is the latest in a series of plaints 
about women. This one is especially poi- 
gnant since it is addressed to Dylan's 
wife of ten years. The Dylans, who have 
five children, are said to have a rocky 


marriage. Dylan’s lament is deep and 
haunting 


Sarah, Sarah 

What made you change your mind 
Sarah, Sarah 

So easy to look at 

So hard to define 


Hurricane is the story of the former 
middleweight contender Rubin (“Hur- 
ricane”’) Carter, who many feel was un- 
justly convicted and imprisoned 8% 
years ago for a triple killing in New Jer- 
sey. The song has punch and the kind 
of outrage that characterized Dylan’s 
1971 ballad George Jackson. 

Dylan’s last tour in January and 
February 1974 with The Band had its 
hysteria, excitement and genuine high 
musicality, but Dylan apparently tired 
quickly of the hoopla of big-city audi- 
torium life. “They divide your time too 
much,” he says. “They shuffle you 
around, wind you up, put you on stage 
and turn you on.” This is a more in- 
timate occasion, although Dylan has se- 
curity men around him and keeps his 
whereabouts in off-hours a secret. Ar- 
riving for concerts, he moves under 
guard past the awed gawkers. Still, the 
mood at the Dylan “camp” is easygo- 
ing and spontaneous. He even wants to 
scout local talent as he goes along 
“Maybe there’s another Bob Dylan out 
there,” he smiles, pushing back his cow- 
boy hat. Not likely. 
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Died. Pier Paolo Pasolini, 53, mav- 
erick Italian film director, poet and nov- 
elist; after being bludgeoned with a fence 
post and run over by his own Alfa Ro- 
meo driven by a 17-year-old boy whom 
he had picked up; in Ostia, Italy. A 
Marxist with a nostalgia for Catholi- 
cism, and a known homosexual, Paso- 
lini managed to rouse the wrath of It- 
aly’s Catholics and Communists alike 
In 1961 his first major film, Accattone 
drew clerical criticism for its romanti- 
cizing of pimps and prostitutes. Three 
years later Pasolini made The Gospel Ac- 
cording to St. Matthew, which angered 
the left with its reverence. Just before 
his death, he completed The 120 Days 
of Sodoma, based on a Marquis de Sade 
work and set in Italy’s Fascist era 


. 

Died. John Carmel! Cardinal Heen- 
an, 70, Archbishop of Westminster and 
Roman Catholic Primate of England; 
following a heart attack; in London 
Heenan spent 16 years as a parish priest 
in a crowded East London district be- 
fore becoming Bishop of Leeds in 1951, 
where he continued to perform the du- 
ues of parish priest and lived among the 
workers. Named Archbishop of West- 
minster in 1963 and cardinal two years 
later, Heenan became leader of 4 mil- 
lion Roman Catholics in England and 
Wales 

Died. Lionel Trilling, 70, far-rang- 
ing literary critic and educator (see 
EDUCATION) 

B 

Died. Ernst (*Putzi") Hanfstaengel, 
88, whose piano playing soothed Adolf 
Hitler; in Munich. Son of a German art 
expert, Hanfstaengel was educated at 
Harvard and in 1921 went back to Ger- 
many, where he later became foreign 
press chief of the Nazi Party. Hanfstaen- 
gel broke with Hitler in 1937, spent most 
of World War II in the US., and re- 
turned to Germany in 1946 

. 

Died. Annette Kellerman Sullivan, 
90, Australian long-distance swimmer 
who became one of vaudeville’s inter- 
national stars; of a heart attack; in 
Southport, Australia. Kellerman out- 
grew her childhood bowleggedness and 
developed a figure that earned her such 
accolades as “the form divine” and “the 
diving Venus.” In 1907 Kellerman 
shocked Boston by appearing at Revere 
Beach wearing a skirtless one-piece 
bathing suit and was promptly arrested 
for indecent exposure. On vaudeville 
Stages in Europe and the US., Keller- 
man dived into a glass tank from heights 
of 75 ft.; she also starred in aquatic mov- 
ies. In 1952 Kellerman’s life story re- 
ceived a splashy MGM treatment in the 
film Million Dollar Mermaid, which fea- 
tured Esther Williams and her wardrobe 
of 28 one-piece bathing suits 
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A Sad, Solemn 
Sweetness 


The white-haired, sunken-eyed pro- 
fessor wandered slowly around his Co- 
lumbia University classroom leafing 
through a copy of James Joyce’s Dub- 


liners. “He lived at a little distance from 
his body,” Lionel Trilling read aloud 


from the book. Then, as if discovering 
Joyce afresh. he fairly glowed with joy 
“Marvelous phrase. Isnt that the es- 
sence of alienation?” Stull wandering, he 
went on to observe that a character in 
the Dubliners kept a rotting apple in his 
desk, which reminded him that the only 
way Schiller could compose poetry was 
with an apple giving off fumes in his 
desk drawer. That in turn reminded the 
professor of the dangers of becoming too 
academic. “If anyone connects this rot- 
ting apple with the Fall, he will imme- 
diately lose 20 points,” he said 

Lionel Trilling’s humor was quiet, 
for he was a quiet man. When he died 
of cancer last week at the age of 70, 
those who had known and cherished 
him during his 44 years in the Colum- 
bia English department tried to recap- 
ture the elusive qualities of a great teach- 
er. Commentary Editor Norman Podho- 





CRITIC LIONEL TRILLING 
Witchlike precision of the mind. 


awed by “the witchlike 
precision” of Trilling’s mind, said that 
he was “an intellectual father.” Added 
Beat Generation Poet Allen Ginsberg 
“He had a sweet heart, a sad, solemn 
sweetness.’ Columbia Professor Emer- 
itus Jacques Barzun, who collaborated 


retz, once 


ZiNdn3uy 


with Trilling for 36 years in a course on 
cultural history, admired the way “his 
thoughts progressed in a rational man- 
ner from beginning to end.” A student 
who took that Barzun-Trilling course re- 
members most vividly the moment when 
some unfortunate victim cited the mot- 
to of the Order of the Garter during a 
class on Malthus. Said Barzun: “Hon 
soit qui Malthus pense.” Said Trilling 
“Honi soit qui mal thus puns.” 

Courtly Scholar. The son of a New 
York City businessman, Trilling earned 
both undergraduate and doctorate de- 
grees in literature at Columbia. He 
joined the Columbia faculty in 1931 as 
an instructor of English. Two years ear- 
lier he had married Diana Rubin, also 
a distinguished critic, and they had one 
son James. As he worked toward a full 
professorship (in 1948 he became the 
first Jew to receive tenure in the Eng- 
lish department) Trilling slowly gained 
the reputation of someone more than a 
courtly scholar. His doctoral dissertation 
on Matthew Arnold was published in 
1939—in the heyday of the textual anal- 
yses by the New Criticism—and it re- 
stated the Arnoldian creed that “a work 
of literature has value as a criticism 
of life.” 

Trilling’s first and only novel, pub- 





“The client had three straight up 
and the meeting was on the rocks” 


Good thing I had my Superscope portable cassette 
recorder. When the boss wanted to hear what the 
client said about the budget, the cue feature let me 
go ld to it...without playing the part where the 
client said, “Kid, I don't like your kind” 
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The Superscope C-103A portable AC 
recorder features cue and review: automatic shut-off: 

and automatic AC recharge (with optional nicad battery 
pack). See the entire line of Superscope cassette 


recorders starting as low as $59.95 


DC monaural cassette 


at your nearest 


Superscope dealer. He's in the Yellow Pages 
| | 
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Presenting 
Long Johns 
or both sexes. 


If you think that 120 mm is too 
far for flavor to travel in a cigarette, 
Long Johns will ae your mind. 
ight one up. Ahhh, love at first puff. 
And there are plenty of extra puffs 
where that came from. 
Extra puffs. 
But, the same price as 100. 
And you get the choice 
of Regular or Menthol. 


Get into Long Johns. They'll suit you. 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking 1s Dangerous to Your Health. | 
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EDUCATION 


lished in 1947, made his name known 
in an unexpected circle—the FBI. Titled 
The Middle of the Journey, the book de- 
scribed the intellectual torture of a Com- 
munist in the process of quitting the 
party. Reviews which praised its “as- 
surance, literacy and_ intelligence” 
aroused the interest of FBI agents inves- 
tigating Whittaker Chambers’ allega- 
tions of spying by State Department Of- 
ficial Alger Hiss. Indeed Trilling had 
shared a class with Chambers when both 
were Columbia students, and he frank- 
ly admitted fictionalizing Chambers’ 
story in his novel. But when Hiss’s law- 
yers asked him to testify against Cham- 
bers, he refused 

It was as a literary critic of broad er- 
udition that Trilling achieved his great- 
est renown. (Notable essay collections. 
The Liberal Imagination, 1950, The Op- 
posing Self, 1955.) In studies ranging 
from Jane Austen to Tolstoy to Orwell to 
Freud, he sketched a view of man strug- 
gling to assert himself against the forces 
of his society. In Beyond Culture: Essays 
on Literature and Learning (1965), Trill- 
ing argued that “the primary function of 
art and thought is to liberate the individ- 
ual from the tyranny of his culture in the 
environmental sense and to permit him 
to stand beyond it in an autonomy of 
perception and judgment.” 

Historical Sense. Always apart, a 
little aloof, with neither an ideology nor 
an all-encompassing aesthetic theory, 
Trilling put his main emphasis on a “his- 
torical sense” in criticism. He once de- 
scribed his curiosity to know “what ata 
certain time people liked or demanded 
in the way of literature and for what cul- 
tural and historical reasons.” Within 
that historical framework, he attached 
considerable importance to literature as 
a moral phenomenon. He delighted in 
recalling the day a student told him that 
George Orwell was “a virtuous man.” 

Such delights came less frequently 
as the nation’s colleges moved through 
the storms of the "60s. Trilling spoke out 
bitterly against the “ideology of irratio- 
nalism” and the idea that knowledge can 
be attained through “intuition, inspira- 
tion, revelation.” Denouncing the pres- 
sures to hire more blacks and women 
as professors, he complained that some 
groups “have not yet produced a large 
number of persons trained for the ac- 
ademic profession.” In reply some 
younger colleagues at Columbia began 
to feel that Trilling’s appreciation of art- 
ists was limited to restrained and ironic 
intellectuals like himself. 

One young student, Carey Winfrey, 
now a TV producer, gushed to Trilling 
that he had “raised the essay to a level 
that it had not seen since Charles 
Lamb.” Trilling thanked his young ad- 
mirer, reflected for a moment, and then 
offered an answer that seemed a classic 
example of academic vanity. More like- 
ly it was another one of Trilling’s wry 
jokes, and perhaps it was even true 
Said he: “I'm not altogether certain that 
I haven't.” 
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Just listen tothe 
men who tried it. 


“Without a doubt, I am 
getting more shaves at 
less cost” 
Richard C. Atchley 
former TRAC II user 


“You have a very high 
quality product” 

Clarence Cape 

former Gillette user 


“WOW, AM I HAPPY!” 
Morton Wolcoff 
former Platinum Plus user 
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“Thank you for introduc- 

ing me to the shaving 
glide of the century” 

Jesse Sohn 

former TRAC II user 


“I have never been so 
impressed with a razor” 
D.P. Riedel 

former TRAC II user 
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“I never used anything 
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“The Double II Twin 

- Blade is what I have 
; been looking for” 

Martin H. Tatz 

former Double Edge user 


“I look forward to shav- 
ing now” 
William C. Muehlstedt 


former Gillette user 


The shaving system...precision engi- 
neered...twin blade safety on two 
sides. The finest stainless steel... 
honed, platinum-chromium coated 
and angled. 

The letters keep coming in about 
Personna Double II. It’s changing the 
face of America . . . because so many 
of you are changing to Personna 
Double II. 
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The 
weather 
report 
you don’t 
have to 
wait for. 


A touch of the Weather 
Command button on this 
Zenith AM/FM digital 
clock radio instantly tunes 
you in to the 24-hour 
VHF Weather Band. 
(This service is available 
in most, but not all areas, 
so check your local 
weather bureau for 
availability near you.) 


The Sleep Switch timer 
shuts the set off 
automatically after 
you've dozed off. 


Hear the Conquest, 
Model F476, at your 
Zenith dealer today. 


The quality goes in 
before the name goes on® 
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Curtain Calls 


THE SUNSHINE BOYS 
Directed by HERBERT ROSS 
Screenplay by NEIL SIMON 


The Sunshine Boys, maybe vaude- 
ville’s most famous comedy team, have 
been officially split up for eleven years 
Willy Clark (Walter Matthau) ascribes 
the mutual animosity to “artistic 
differences.” Self-preservation might 
be closer to the mark 

Clark claims his ex-part- 
ner Al Lewis (George Burns) 
is tops as a comic: “As an ac- 
tor no one could touch him 
As a human being, no one 
would want to.” On his part 
Lewis claims that Clark “al- 
ways took the jokes too se- 
riously.”” From the observable 
evidence, there is consider- 
able justice to all charges 
There is not a single thing 
about Clark that could be 
considered lovable; tolerable 
would be stretching things a 
bit. Auditioning for a potato 
chip commercial, Clark in- 
sults the director and the 
product. Then he calls up 
Ben (Richard Benjamin), his 
nephew as well as his agent 
to rail about not getting the 
job. 

But for posterity and re- 
sidual affection as well as his 
10% commission, Ben per- 
sists in trying to get his Uncle 
Willy to team up with Al 
Lewis just one last time. Lew- 
is is really no easier to take 
than Clark. He is just a little 
quieter about it. At the first rehearsal 
the partners spar a little (Clark: “I heard 
your blood doesn’t circulate.” Lewis: “It 
circulates—not everywhere, but it cir- 
culates.”’), then get right down to the ac- 
rimony at hand. Clark tries to modify 
their most famous sketch. Lewis starts 
to act in all the ways Clark loved to 
hate: he spits and sprays on his way to 
a punch line; to make a point or a joke 
he jabs his partner in the chest, using 
his finger like an inverted exclamation 
mark. Is this reunion really worth it? 

The answer, all the way round, is 
not really. Neil Simon has adapted the 
movie from his play, and it is business 
pretty much as usual. Director Herbert 
Ross (Funny Lady) has managed the 
proceedings reasonably well, which 
means making the movie look as little 
as possible like an open-air Broadway 
performance. Simon has a palpable 
fondness for his two antagonists, but he 
has attempted nothing distinctive in the 
script. So if his virtues remain constant 
—smooth craft, mild amusement—so do 
his failings. His work all seems replace- 


able, interchangeable, like those inex- 
pensive lighters that work every time 
and are not meant to last. Immediate re- 
sults are enough: when they burn out 
just throw them away and get another 

Walter Matthau, decked out in 
some excellent old-duffer makeup by 
Dick Smith (of The Godfather), is at 
some pains to be cute while he is at his 
most irascible. His portrait of Willy is 
too self-conscious, too deliberately insin- 
uating. But George Burns, rasping and 





GEORGE BURNS & WALTER MATTHAU IN SUNSHINE BOYS 
Hackles and laughter in equal measure. 


lively-eyed, makes a fine Al. Burns, 79 
has always been the foremost purveyor 
of the sideways insult that comes in low 
and inside before it hits the mark. He 
has added just for the occasion a dia- 
bolical ingenuousness, which can raise 
hackles and laughter in equal, generous 
measure Jay Cocks 


Alas Alice 


BLACK MOON 

Directed by LOUIS MALLE 
Screenplay by LOUIS MALLE 
GHISLAIN UHRY and JOYCE BUNUEL 


A young girl (Cathryn Harrison) 
blonde, British, with the premature and 
slightly tentative poise of adolescence, 
drives down a highway through desert- 
ed countryside. In the distance, there is 
the sound of artillery 

Soon after, her small orange car is 
stopped by an army unit. Men in cam- 
ouflage suits are lining up women, 
dressed, similarly, as soldiers. The men 
slaughter the women with machine-gun 





CINEMA 


fire. The young girl drives wildly off the 
road and across country 

She comes, eventually. to a large. iso- 
lated house. There is food cooking and 
over in the corner, a pig seems to be talk 
ing to her. This is not entirely surpris 
ing. Moments before. the girl had seen 
a unicorn in the garden 

Across the kitchen table. almost out 
of reach, is a large glass of milk that 
the girl can hardly hold. Upstairs. there 
isan old woman (Theresa Giehse). an in 
valid who tells the girl. “You have a very 
vivid imagination.” After a while the old 
woman dies. but is brought back to life 
by a young man (Joe Dallesandro) who 
holds a mirror in front of her face. Ob 
serving all this. the young girl mentions 
in passing that “all is illusion 

Dream Pastiche. The thought is 
small comfort, and less justification 
Louis Malle. director of Lacombe, Lu 
cien and The Fire Within, is atlempting 
in Black Moon some manner of dream 
pastiche, a symbolic fantasy of adoles 
cence. The movie is like the ragged end 
of a halfhearted parlor game played by 
Freud and Lewis Carroll on a slow sum- 
mer evening. The young girl's appear- 
ance and her slightly prissy ingenuous 
ness come from the Alice books. So do 
the controlled flights of strangeness 
Carroll's wit is lacking. however, and 
his sense of wonder 

Black Moon has the clinical, slight 
ly oppressive tone of dream data being 
recorded and examined. Freudian sym- 
bolism proliferates. The war between 
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the sexes suggests the girl's adolescent 
turmoil over her own sexual identity 
One notes—one can hardly avoid—the 
preponderance of traditional Freudian 
sexual metaphors: snakes. clocks, the 
horn of the unicorn. Add to this the cur- 
died maternalism of the old invalid and 
the nearly unreachable sustenance of 
that outsize glass of milk, and Black 
Moon seems like a long case study 

That is just the trouble. The movie 
(lovingly shot in autumnal tones by Sven 
Nykvist, Ingmar Bergman’s cinematog 
rapher) is a clutter of notes and notions 
The elaborate panoply of symbolism ts 
never transcended, and the young girl 
herself remains undiscovered. If Malle 
had hoped to reveal her by uncovering 
her fantasies. he has only further ob- 
scured her, made her a prisoner of her 
own dream IC. 





Philosophy of 


The Bedroom Dry Sack on-the-rocks is a great drink 
EXHIBITION before lunch or dinner. No wonder Dry Sack, 
Directed by JEAN-FRANCOIS DAVY the man’s sherry, is so popular. 


She is a woman of principle. That 


is, Claudine Beccarie disdains foul lan- WILLIAMS & HUMBERT 
guage and absolutely draws the line at ( DRY S CK* 
performing sex acts with animals or film A 


producers World-Famous Sherry From Spain 





She will carry on, cither solo or in 
various combinations. almost any other yet your Collector et’ of six 9-oz. Dry Sack on-t ksq 
amorous activity, provided it is being end $5.00 to Dry Sack Glass Dept. T ee R 9407 
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An ine so durable 
it carries a 5-year/ 


This 5-year/60,000-mile guar- 
antee is an added value feature 
included in your 1976 Vega car. 

The Chevrolet guarantee covers 
60,000 miles or 5 years, which- 
ever occurs first. The guarantee is 
for 1976 Vegas equipped with 4- 
cylinder, 140-cubic-inch engines. 
It means that should something 
go wrong with the engine, your 
Chevy dealer will fix it free. The 
guarantee covers repairs to the 
cylinder block, cylinder head, all 
internal engine parts, intake and 
exhaust manifolds, and water 
pump, made necessary because of 
defects in materials or workman- 
ship. It does not cover repairs re- 
quired because of accident, mis- 
use or lack of proper mainte- 
nance. 

See your Chevy dealer for a 
complete guarantee statement. 





A 60,000-mile guarantee. 
That's 11,500 miles longer than 
Volkswagen, Toyota and Datsun 
combined. 

One of the Dura-Built’s newest 
features is hydraulic valve lifters. 
They'll help your 1976 Vega engine 
run more quietly than previous 
Vega engines. 

To give your new Vega engine 
improved oil circulation, the 
Dura-Built engine has separate 
passages for crankcase 


ventilation and 
oil return. 

Vega’s alum- 
inum alloy pistons 
are coated with 
enough iron to 
give your 1976 
Vega a durable 
engine in terms of 
piston wear characteristics. 

Should the unexpected occur, 
there’s even an early warning system 
that tells you when the cooling system 
is a pint low. 

Is the Vega Dura-Built engine 
built to take it? Don’t take our word 
for it. Ask Death Valley. 


°76 VEGA. 
BUILT TO TAKE IT. 























Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
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CINEMA 


filmed by professionals and the price is 
right. She refuses, however, to discuss 
her politics on camera. Too personal 

Exhibition, a French documentary 
about Claudine’s life. loves and heavy 
thoughts, has certain pretenses at social 
and psychological significance. The her- 
oine may be observed, shedding tears 
in closeup, as she tells how she was raped 
by an uncle when she was only 15. This 
assault precipitated a descent into pros- 
titution and an unfortunate marriage in 
which her soldier husband insisted on 
having a child against his wife's express 
wishes. “He tied me down to the bed 
and everything.” she reveals. All of this 
occurred before Claudine’s ascent to 
stardom in a series of quickies produced 
by France’s newly burgeoning porno 
industry 

One of Claudine’s most remarkable 
skills is a knack for constant searching 
of the soul even as more accessible parts 
of her body are being set upon by a bat- 
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BECCARIE REFLECTING IN EXHIBITION 
Drawing the line at producers. 


tery of lovers. She submits willingly to 
such film makers’ queries from off-cam- 
era as “Where are you now, Claudine?” 
even as she is finishing up a bout of love- 
making. Claudine seems to have a de- 
pressing and detumescent effect on men 
and performs rather more proficiently, 
at least for the cameras, with members 
of her own sex: “I think being bisexual 
gives one balance.” 

An official of the French Ministry 
of Culture wrote with the utmost seri- 
ousness about “the exceptional human 
tesumony”™ delivered in the film. Exh 
bition, in fact, is a formidable success in 
France and was shown recently during 
the New York Film Festival at Lincoln 
Center. Some 15 blocks south of that 
great concrete culture bunker, down 
around the Times Square area, Exhibi- 
tion would be spotted pretty quickly for 
what it really is—porn that makes ex- 
cuses for itself IC. 
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SEEN AGAINST CHATEAU DE RAMBOUILLET: FROM LEFT, 


In the six centuries 
since its construction began, 
the secluded Chateau de 
Rambouillet, located 33 
miles from Paris, 
has housed a long 
list of illustrious 
guests, including 
Marie Antoinette 
and Napoleon Bo- 
naparte. This weekend the chateau will 
again make history by serving as the site 
of the world’s first postwar summit 
meeting devoted exclusively to econom- 
ics. The three-day gathering will bring 
together government chiefs of six na- 
tions that account for roughly 70% of 
the non-Communist world’s production 
and trade: U.S. President Gerald Ford, 
French President Valéry Giscard d’Es- 
taing, Japanese Premier Takeo Miki, 
West German Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt, British Prime Minister Harold 
Wilson and Italian Premier Aldo Moro. 
Their purpose: to discuss ways in which 
their countries can cooperate to lift the 
industrial world out of its worst busi- 
ness slump since the 1930s 


n the U.S. that slump has given way 
to a recovery that has lately looked 
surprisingly vigorous, even though it 
is still dogged by a distressingly high 
jobless rate and a possible resurgence 
of inflation. Last week the Labor De- 
partment reported that unemployment 
in October climbed to 8.6% of the work 
force, from 8.3% in September—the first 
increase in five months. In addition, Oc- 
tober’s wholesale prices rose at a hor- 
rifying, though probably misleading 
compound annual rate of 23.9%. But the 
outlook is still for continued growth in 
production, which will create jobs 
In the rest of the industrial world, 
the troubles are worse: not only has in- 
flation been raging at rates generally 
higher than in the U'S., but recession 
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Seeking an End 
to the Global Slump 


still has an iron grip on most major econ- 
omies. Despite the October jump, un- 
employment in the U.S. has come down 
from a peak of 9.2% in May, but it is 
still rising in Canada, Britain, Germany, 
France and most other European na- 
tions. In several, the jobless rolls are like- 
ly to go on expanding for another six 
months or so. In the 24 industrial coun- 
tries that belong to the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment, a staggering total of 14.5 million 
workers are now idle—more than the 
entire population of The Netherlands. 
Production of goods and services spurt- 
ed in the U'S. in the third quarter, but 
it is still stagnant or declining in Can- 
ada and the nine-nation European Com- 
mon Market. 

Worse, there are only faint and flick- 
ering signs of revival in most nations ex- 
cept for the U.S. and, to a lesser extent, 
Japan. Economists generally do not ex- 
pect any real upturn in European busi- 
ness until mid-1976—and they worry 
that even then the recovery may be so 
weak that, in the words of OECD Sec- 
retary-General Emile van Lennep, “it 
would not gather momentum and might 
peter out.” One reason: the recession has 
pushed the volume of world trade 10% 
below the 1974 level, the first decline 
since World War II. The drop has a vi- 
cious-circle effect: as each country’s 
economy sags, imports are reduced and 
the consequent fall-off in world trade 
then cuts each nation’s exports, deep- 
ening the slide 





MORO, GISCARD, WILSON, FORD (TOP), SCHMIDT, MIKI 


These woes climax an 
unusual period in which the 
world’s major economies 
have been moving in con- 
cert on a wild roll- 
er-coaster course 
First, in 1972, all the 
leading economies 
swung into a boom 
at the same time—a 
boom that, combined with poor harvests 
and price gouging later by the Organi- 
zation of Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
tries, aggravated global inflation. By 
early 1974, price increases in the OECD 
nations reached an unsustainable com- 
pound annual rate of 16.8%. Then, as 
one government after another moved to 
curb inflation by dampening demand, 
all the key economies rapidly tumbled 
into recession 


he swift spread, first of inflation, 
then of recession, across national 
borders has dramatized as never 
before the growing economic in- 
terdependence of all industrial 
nations. But that interdependence has 
not been matched by any close coordi- 
nation of economic policy. The major 
countries continue to follow individual 
courses—and sometimes to shift policy 
abruptly. Canada last month imposed 
selective wage-price controls that Prime 
Minister Pierre Trudeau had vehement- 
ly denounced during the 1974 election 
campaign. Harold Wilson last week an- 
nounced a new British economic pro- 
gram under which, for the next five 
years, government aid to industries 
judged likely to grow most rapidly will 
take precedence over social and welfare 
spending. Taken at face value, that 
would reverse the priorities followed by 
every British government, Labor or 
Conservative, since World War II 
It is for the stated purpose of ex- 
ploring whether greater coordination is 
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possible that France's 
Giscard has arranged the Rambouillet 
meeting. His initiative is being subject- 
ed to wildly differing appraisals. U.S. In- 
vestment Banker Henry Fowler, who 
was Secretary of the Treasury under 
Lyndon Johnson, says that the meeting 
will test “the capability of free demo- 
cratic governments to demonstrate that 
they are workable in an interdependent 
world.” On the other hand, Europe 
abounds in cynics who view the sum- 
mit as an empty show staged by leaders 
anxious to demonstrate that they are do- 
ing something and thus escape blame 
for failing to manage their own econ- 
omies successfully. 


f nothing else the Rambouillet meet- 

ing is an important symbol of world 

leaders’ willingness at least to consult 

each other on policy and avoid con- 
flicts that might weaken the global econ- 
omy. The gathering might also produce 
a useful reaffirmation by the government 
heads that they will resist growing pres- 
sure in every country for import quotas 
and other self-defeating protectionist 
measures. 

But on two more substantive issues, 
no agreement is likely. France and some 
other countries will ask for a revision of 
the present exchange-rate system, un- 
der which supply and demand in money 
markets determines the value of dollars, 
marks, francs, yen and other currencies 
They want a “stable but adjustable” set- 
up that would pledge central banks to 
keep fluctuations between the dollar and 
other key currencies within a limited 
range, perhaps 7% to 10%. 





These countries argue with 
some justification that it is all 
bul impossible to make impor- 

tant decisions on trade and 
investment when the value of curren- 
cies can rise or fall as much as 20% with- 
in six months, as some in fact have 
Schmidt believes that volatile shifts in 
exchange rates contributed substantially 
to the recession by reducing business in- 
vestment and curtailing trade. But U.S 
officials, notably Treasury Secretary 
William Simon, are strongly in favor of 
continued free-floating exchange rates, 
They view any move away from that as 
a step back toward the old system of rig- 
idly fixed exchange rates that produced 
one disruptive monetary crisis after 
another. 

On an even more important topic. 
US. officials are bracing themselves to 
resist some polite arm-twisting by the 
Europeans, who believe that a fast U.S. 
upturn would mightily help to lift other 
economies out of recession by increasing 
American demand for imports. Giscard, 
Schmidt and other leaders are partic- 
ularly interested in persuading Ford to 
avoid any actions that might slow down 
the U.S. economy, such as letting New 
York City go bankrupt, cutting Govern- 
ment spending or allowing interest rates 
to rise. Their entreaties will get a sym- 
pathetic hearing from Ford, but noth- 
ing else. Administration policymakers 
assert that they cannot make critical 
economic and political decisions solely 
to help other nations; they must above 
all be careful not to speed up inflation, 

But Ford’s most telling argument in 
turning aside pleas for more action will 
be that by cutting taxes $22 billion this 
year, the U.S. has already done more to 
stimulate its economy than any other 
nation represented at the summit—and 
with results that show. 

Despite its difficulties, the US 
seems well on its way out of recession 
Most members of the TIME Board of 
Economists are concerned about the lat- 
est rise in prices and joblessness. But 
even such inveterate critics of Admin- 
istration policy as Walter Heller, Arthur 
Okun, Joseph Pechman and Otto Eck- 
stein are satisfied that recov- 
ery is about on schedule, at 
least for now. Says Okun: “If 
anything, people are revising 
the level of their forecasts up- 
ward from last summer.” 

Real G.N.P. shot up at an 
11.2% annual rate in the 
third quarter, mostly because 
businessmen at last stopped 
living off their shelves and 
out of their warehouses and 
started filling sales orders 
from new production. The 
end of inventory liquidation 
gave the economy a one-shot 
jolt that will not be repeated, 
so the fourth-quarter gain 
will be considerably more 
modest. But that will not rep- 
resent any real setback, The 
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Administration this week will officially 
predict a 6% growth for next year. That 
will be enough to bring unemployment 
down, though at an agonizingly slow 
pace. The October jump in unemploy- 
ment reflects a sharp increase in the 
number of job seekers, many of them 
women, who were encouraged to seek 
work by the brightening economic out- 
look. Before then, they had not even 
bothered to look, White House econo- 
mists foresee for 1976 an unemployment 
average of about 7.5%—higher than 
the rate in any other major industrial 
nation 


he economy is expected to get a 
big lift from consumer spending, 
which is likely to pick up smart- 
ly in the months ahead, especially 
for major appliances, furniture and 
household goods. Corporate profits, 
though still behind those of a year ago, 
have risen from their lows of early 1975 
—and so, say Heller and George Perry, 
an economist with the Brookings Insti- 
tution, business spending for new plant 
and equipment will also pick up. The 
auto industry, which has been more 
deeply depressed than almost any other 
for the past two years, has begun to turn 
round, Auto sales in October jumped 
23% above those for the same month of 
1974, as the 1976 models got off to a 
swift start in dealer showrooms. Car pur- 
chases next year are expected to rise to 
9.5 million or 10 million, including im- 
ports—below the record 11.5 million 
autos sold in 1973 but well above this 
year’s expected total of 8.7 million 
On the darker side, housing. one of 
the nation’s most important industries, 
remains in the doldrums. Largely be- 
cause of continuing high prices and tow- 
ering mortgage interest rates, forecasts 
for housing starts this year have been re- 
peatedly scaled down, from 1.75 million 
initially to 1.5 million and now 1.2 mil- 
lion. Nor is the outlook for 1976 much 
better: starts are expected to go no high- 
er than about 1.6 million, v. 2.4 million 
in 1972. 
The deadliest shock to the economy 
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would be a return of sustained double- 
digit inflation, That likelihood is not 
easy to gauge. The October leap in 
wholesale prices seems to have been 
partly a statistical fluke, caused by dif- 
ficulty in calculating seasonal adjust- 
ments. M. Kathryn Eickhoff, vice pres- 
ident and treasurer of the New York 
economic consulting firm of Townsend- 
Greenspan, suggests that the real annu- 
al rate of increase may be only about 
half the 23.9% reported. Still, the Oc- 
tober jump was disquieting: it involved 
not only metals and cars but also farm 
products, lumber, textiles, clothing, fur- 
niture and household durables, all of 
which climbed substantially in price 
For 1976, the Administration is predict- 
ing a rise in consumer prices of less 
than 6% 


here is a lingering fear that the 
Federal Reserve Board will choke 
off the recovery by following a 
parsimonious money policy, The 
board has pledged to increase the na- 
tion’s money supply by 5% to 74% a 
year, but during October the money 
stock actually went down. Lately, 
though, the board seems to have been 
easing its stance. Last week, in what ex- 
perts interpreted as confirmation of the 
new trend, Chairman Arthur Burns told 
the Senate Banking Committee that the 
Federal Reserve would now follow a 
“course of moderation” in order to pro- 
mote recovery. Already, as a result of 
the board’s gingerly move toward ex- 
pansion, interest rates are inching down 
banks’ prime rate on loans to blue-chip 
corporations has dropped from 8% to 
74% in the past eight weeks. Heller be- 
lieves that as the economy rebounds, the 
Federal Reserve will be forced to take 
an even more accommodating position, 
and will expand money supply as much 
as 84° a year 
The newest and most immediate 
worry is the impact of a default by New 
York City. which could happen prac- 
tically any day now. President Ford, 
who has vowed to veto any congressional 
attempt to help the city avoid bankrupt- 
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cy, insists that financial 
markets have already 
discounted a default and 
so the impact could be 
contained without serious 
damage to the economy. 

He is disputed by a host 
of critics who fear that a default could 
abort the recovery. Robert Nathan, a 
member of TIME’s Board of Economists, 
says that if New York goes under, the 
shock waves in money markets will 
drive up borrowing costs for many states 
and municipalities, forcing them to cut 
services and spending and hike taxes, 
and drastically harm the economy. A 
New York bankruptcy would also wipe 
out much of the value of $2 billion worth 
of city securities held by banks round 
the country. Though the Federal Re- 
serve has pledged to lend the banks 
enough money to keep them from clos- 
ing, they might have to curtail their 
lending to business. Much of the remain- 
ing $11.5 billion in city securities is held 
by individuals, who would suffer seri- 
ous losses of principal and interest and 
thus have their buying power reduced 

All together, Otto Eckstein esti- 
mates, default would eventually cost the 
nation a disastrous $14 billion in lost 
production and 500,000 jobs. The effect 
would be greatly magnified if New York 
State followed the city into default—and 
unfortunately that is much more than a 
remote possibility. Basically, the effects 
of a New York City bankruptcy are im- 
measurable, since the situation would be 
unprecedented. Bul many economists 
believe the risk is too great to be worth 
taking. Says Heller: “No one knows how 
to judge a New York City default on a 
Richter scale of financial earthquakes, 
but we should try to handle it without 
testing the repercussions.” 

If the U.S. recovery has its flaws, 
problems and worries, it still is strong 
enough to excite the envy of most oth- 
er industrial nations. Generally, the re- 
cession hit them later and less severely 
than the U.S., but it is lingering long- 
er, One major reason is that these na- 
tions generally are far more dependent 
on foreign trade than the US., and 
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thus more sensitive to 
their neighbors’ troubles. Exports ac- 
count for only 7% of gross national prod 
uct in the US., but 19% in Britain. 
12% in Japan, 23% in Germany, 23% 
in Canada and no less than 50% in Bel- 
gium. The situation in detail in the 
most important nations 


BRITAIN, the industrial world’s peren- 
nial postwar invalid, continues to lan- 
guish. Output this year will be a bit 
below that of 1974, and Common Mar- 
ket experts predict zero growth next 
year as well. Meanwhile, exports are 
sluggish and living standards are drop- 
ping. Unemployment has passed the po- 
litically sensitive level of a million work- 
ers and could hit 1.5 million this winter 
Prime Minister Wilson's Labor Govern- 
ment can do little to stimulate the econ- 
omy because inflation, despite price con- 
trols, is already roaring along at an 
annual rate of 27.9%, highest in any ma- 
jor nation, 

Britain's big hope remains a flood 
of oil wealth from under the North Sea 
in the 1980s. To dramatize it, Queen 
Elizabeth last week ceremonially 
pressed a button permitting oil from the 
first major field to flow into Britain. To 
muddle through until then, Wilson last 
week announced a program of aid to 30 
industries selected for their promise of 
growth—but failed to say which ones 
they will be, whether the aid will con- 
sist of subsidies or loans or how much 
cash the government will put up. Until 
such details are spelled out, the program 
is little more than an overdue govern- 
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ment promise to be more sympathetic 
in dealing with industry. 


GERMANY, Western Europe's most 
influential economy, seems to be caught 
in a web of indecision. Despite some 
signs of recovery in recent months, the 
nation this year will suffer its steepest 
decline in output, about 3%, since the 
founding of the Federal Republic after 
World War II. The forecast for next year 
calls for real growth in G.N.P. of about 
4%. But the upturn is beginning from 
such a low base—German industry to- 
day is operating at only 75% of capacity 
—that even with that relatively healthy 
advance the economy will be operating 
well below optimum levels. The unem- 
ployment rate has risen to 4.4%, and 
could well go higher this winter. In Ger- 
many, that is high enough to raise grim 
memories of the ‘20s and °30s, when le- 
gions of jobless workers flocked to 
Fascism. 

The rate of inflation is now only 
5.1%, a pace that would allow the 
Schmidt government to move to more 
stimulative policies. But so far Bonn has 
held back, contending that to follow a 
more vigorous course would only risk re- 
igniting German inflation without doing 
much to boost demand in the depressed 
economies of its chief trading partners 
—a rather Ford-like position. Though 
the government has made some stabs 
at stimulation with investment grants, 
tax cuts and a highway spending pro- 
gram, German businessmen continue to 
hold down capital spending. Jittery Ger- 
man consumers are also saving an in- 
ordinate amount of their disposable in- 
come, so the economy remains sluggish. 


FRANCE has moved ahead of all its 
Common Market neighbors in its anti- 
recession efforts. Its actions follow a 
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year-and-a-half battle to curb inflation 
By September, however, it was obvious 
that the nation’s output would show a 
decline of more than 2% this year. At 
that point, President Giscard ordered al- 
most $7 billion pumped into the econ- 
omy in the form of investment subsi- 
dies, corporate tax breaks and public 
works programs. As a result, France 
should have the most vigorous recovery 
in Europe next year. 

Already some movement is appar- 
ent. Industrial production has increased 
slightly, and construction contracts and 
auto sales are up. Unemployment, 
though, continues to grow, and last 
week, by one estimate, reached an ex- 
plosive | million, touching off a rash of 
strikes by angry workers at post offices, 
subways and electric utilities. Riot cops 
were called to sweep Air France em- 
ployees out of ground facilities at the 
Paris airports, where they were staging 
a sit-in strike. Giscard’s policy has also 
spurred consumer-price inflation, which 
inched up to an annual rate of 9.4% in 
September, almost a percentage point 
over that of a month before. 


ITALY, which only last year seemed to 
be on the brink of collapse, is haltingly 
making its way back. Its output this year 
will probably show a decline of 3%. In- 
dustrial production is running 10% or 
more below a year ago, and the coun- 
try’s factories are operating at less than 
70% of capacity. Unemployment now 
stands at 1.1 million and could go as 
high as 1.7 million next year. That is 
the price the country has had to pay to 
get down its ruinous rate of inflation 
—which has fallen from 24% last year 
to 9.8% in September—and repay its for- 
eign debt. With prices moving more 
slowly, Prime Minister Moro’s govern- 
ment has recently enacted a $6 billion 
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recovery program, and there is a good 
chance that the Italian economy will be- 
gin to climb slowly in mid-1976. The 
pace of any economic risorgimento will 
depend on two things: whether the of- 
ten inefficient bureaucracy can get the 
expansionary program moving quickly 
enough, and the level of wage increases 
that will emerge from the current round 
of national labor-union contract nego- 
tiations for 4.5 million workers. 


JAPAN is on the road back to pros- 
perity, though no one would think so 
after listening to the hand-wringing 
comments of its government and busi- 
ness leaders. Prime Minister Miki la- 
ments that “never before have we ex- 
perienced so complex and difficult an 
economic situation as this one.” None- 
theless, output is expected to rise 2.2% 
this year and 5.7% in 1976. That fol- 
lows Japan’s first genuine postwar re- 
cession, which was brought on by a gov- 
ernment clampdown on demand and 
credit last year after the explosion in 
world oil prices sent Japanese inflation 
soaring to a frightening annual rate of 
25%. As domestic demand fell, Japan’s 
aggressive businessmen swiftly expand- 
ed foreign sales, helping to right their 
economy but annoying such hard- 
pressed trading partners as the US., 
Britain and France. Last year alone Ja- 
pan increased its exports over the year 
before by 50%, to $58 billion. And this 
year, despite the slack in global trade, 
it expects to export another $57 billion. 

With the inflation rate cut to less 
than half, the government has started a 
program to stimulate home demand: it 
has authorized $6 billion in additional 
spending for public works and housing, 
and lowered the central-bank interest 
rate from 9% last year to 6.5%. Busi- 
nessmen insist that that is not enough, 
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Ifyou travel a lot, Holiday Inn gives you 


the best surprise. 


You know the usual surprises that are 
out there waiting for you. Surprises like missing 
reservations, lumpy beds, so-so food, and some 
pretty surprising prices. 

The whole idea behind Holiday Inn is to get 
rid of surprises. Because when you're away. 
from home, we know that the best surprise is 
no surprise at all. 

And we've got 152 special standards to make 
sure you won't be surprised. 152 standards 
that all work together to guarantee you get a 
clean, comfortable room and good food at every 
Holiday Inn. Everywhere you go. 


You can count on your room. 

We're as finicky about your room as you are. 
So we've set up 51 separate standards which 
specify everything from the thickness of your 
mattress to the softness of your pillows. 


Literally every detail has to match our stan- 

dards, including individual temperature con- 

trols, perfect linen, daily vacuuming of the wall- 
to-w alle carpeting and little things like no-slip 
bath tubs. 

All this, and lots more, add up to the No Sur- 
prise Room—only at Holiday Inn. You won't be 
disappointed. 

We don't cook up surprises. 
We don't say that if money is no object our 
| food is the best you can get. But we do say that 


your breakfast, lunch and dinner will be consis- 


tently very good at every Holiday Inn. 








Our standards let you count on that. Stan- 
dards for the quality of all our meat and fish 
dishes. Even standards that specify egg size, 
the texture of your grapefruit, the exact type 
of coffee beans and the minimum diameter on 
your baked potatoes. 

You get the point. No surprises. 

The price won't surprise you either. 

We don’t try to fool you with come-on prices 
like $9.99, then double the tab with “extras.” 
At Holiday Inn the TV always works, and is 
always free. The pool is free. The parking is 
free. Ice and reservations are free. And your 
kids under 12 are free, when they stay in your 
room. And, of 
course, there’s an 
application for the 
American Express 
Card in every 
Holiday Inn room. 
With the American |, 4 
Express Card you ——— ~ a 
can charge your room, your ir meals, and almost 
everything at every one of more than 1700 
Holiday Inn locations. No surprises 
there, either. 





Think of Holiday Inn as a haven 
from travel’s little surprises. That’s 
the whole idea. 

That's the Best Surprise. 
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and they do have some problems. An ex- 
pert at the Fuji Bank estimates that one 
out of every four of Japan’s debt-laden 
companies is operating in the red, and 
in a nation where unemployment has 
been almost unknown, some university 
seniors face trouble getting a job. One 
survey of 1,586 corporations found 511 
planning not to hire new graduates next 
year. 


CANADA has long taken the rather 
smug and unrealistic position that no 
matter what difficulties were encoun- 
tered by other countries, its economy, 
based on a wealth of natural resources 
such as oil, uranium and timber, would 
be immune. By September, however. 
Prime Minister Trudeau confronted 
mounting evidence that Canada was in 
deep economic trouble. The country was 
in recession, the jobless rate had climbed 
to 7.2%, inflation was running at a com- 
pound annual rate of 12.7%, and wage 
increases were sprinting at an annual 
rate of 18.8%—twice that of the US. 
On Oct. 13, Trudeau announced toa sur- 
prised nation the imposition of selective 
wage-price controls. Labor unions im- 
mediately protested and vowed to take 
their case against controls to court. More 
thoughtful critics agree that controls will 
probably help dampen inflation. But, 
asks a senior economist of the Bank of 
Canada, “what about the rest of the 
problems?” Trudeau has so far failed to 
offer any policy to expand production 
or reduce joblessness. 


Despite its own domestic problems, 
the U.S. cannot afford to ignore the weak 
State of its trading partners’ economies 
Magnanimity apart, continuing reces- 
sion in Europe and Canada, which pro- 
vide important markets for American 
goods, is certain to impede US. trade 
and the recovery in general. In addi- 
tion, the global downturn cuts directly 
into the profits of a growing number of 
American-based companies that get 
more than half of their earnings from 
foreign operations. Among them are 
such familiar names as Pfizer, Gillette, 
Hoover, Johnson & Johnson, Scholl, J 
Walter Thompson, F.W. Woolworth, 
Dow Chemical, Avis, International 
Harvester, and Black & Decker. 

Fundamentally, the opportunities 
for coordination of international eco- 
nomic policy are limited. There is no 
magic formula for determining how rap- 
idly a nation can stimulate its economy 
without kindling ruinous inflation, or 
how hard it can crack down on infla- 
Uion without bringing on a recession. For 
the moment, at least, every government 
has to grapple with that problem on its 
own, by what might as well be recog- 
nized as a process of trial and error, So 
long as that is so, national economic pol- 
icies are bound to differ 

But if the opportunities for cooper- 
ation are limited, they are not negligi- 
ble. The U.S., for example, might re- 
consider its stand on exchange rates 
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While nobody wants to go back to ri- 
gidly fixed exchange rates, some agreed 
rules to stabilize world money markets 
are needed. In addition, governments 
can at least try to avoid policies that 
hurt their neighbors—for example, sub- 
sidizing exports and discriminating 
against imports enough to give one na- 
tion an unfair advantage in world trade. 
The significance of the Rambouillet 
summit is that heads of government are 
no longer leaving such questions to their 
economic advisers, but tackling them in 
person. The summit thus could usefully 
be followed by further similar meetings 
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End of the Sarnoff Era 


When Robert Sarnoff succeeded his 
father as head of RCA Corp. in 1968, 
the family’s continued dominance over 
the diversified electronics giant seemed 
all but assured. Last week, though, “Bob- 
by” Sarnoff abruptly quit as chief ex- 
ecutive because directors would not give 
him a raise. That left RCA without a 
Sarnoff at its head for the first time in 
its 45 years of existence. In a move that 
stunned New York’s business commu- 
nity, RCA announced that Sarnoff, at 
the age of 57, also would step down as 
chairman, and even asa director on Dec. 
31. RCA said that Sarnoff, who is mar- 
ried to Metropolitan Opera Singer Anna 
Moffo, “intends to pursue other inter- 
ests of a personal nature.” 

TIME has learned that a few weeks 
ago Sarnoff, whose contract expires at 
year’s end, indicated he wanted more 
money and intimated that he might re- 
sign if his demands were not met. In 
1974 he was paid $326,000 in salary and 
earned deferred incentive awards total- 
ing $157,000. After making his wishes 
known, he left New York on a business- 
and-pleasure trip, touring the Far East 
and stopping in Australia, where his wife 
was singing. He returned to New York 
a few days before last week’s regular 
board meeting. While he was away a 
board committee, made up of several of 
the company’s seven outside directors, 
that reviews employee contracts met a 
number of times to consider his de- 
mands. Last week the committee met 
briefly again, decided to turn Sarnoff 
down, and notified him as the meeting 
of the full 15-man board was beginning 
Sarnoff promptly resigned. 

RCA has had an erratic earnings 
record under Sarnoff, and some inves- 
tors were obviously pleased by his de- 
parture. The day after his resignation 
was announced, the company’s stock 
rose 75¢ a share, to $19.25, in heavy New 
York Stock Exchange trading. In 1971. 
the company wrote off a $490 million 
pretax loss when it abandoned the un- 
profitable computer business that Sar- 
noff had caused it to enter. At the time 
there was speculation that he might be 
forced out by dissident directors, includ- 
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ing Industrialist Martin Seretean—who 
has since left the board, though he re- 
mains RCA’s largest stockholder. Sar- 
noff has also been openly criticized for 
the publicity buildup that RCA gave 
Moffo after they married in 1974. 
Anthony Conrad, RCA’s 54-year- 
old president, takes over as chief exec- 
utive immediately. Conrad has won high 
marks from the financial community for 
the way in which he has run the com- 
pany’s service and electronics divisions. 
RCA’s profits nonetheless fell 38%, to 
$113.3 million, in 1974 and continued 
to decline during the first half of this 
year, largely because of lagging sales of 
television sets and other consumer prod- 
ucts. In the third quarter, however, RCA 
profits rose 9% over those for the same 
three months of 1974, to $32.8 million. 
Sarnoff, who still owns 79,338 shares 
of RCA common stock, has long lived 





SARNOFF WITH MOFFO AFTER WEDDING 
Out after failing to get a raise. 


in the shadow of the image of his in- 
novative father, Brigadier General 
David Sarnoff, who pioneered radio 
broadcasting in the 1920s and color tele- 
vision in the 1950s. Robert Sarnoff's 
now-ended RCA career began in 1948 
with the parent corporation’s National 
Broadcasting Co. subsidiary. He became 
head of NBC in 1955 and was elevated 
to the presidency of RCA in 1966. Short- 
ly after, he started RCA on an ambi- 
tious diversification effort. His main ac- 
quisitions: Hertz Corp., Random House 
Inc., Cushman & Wakefield Inc. (real 
estate) and Coronet Industries Inc. (a 
carpet and furniture manufacturer). A 
majority of RCA’s board backed Sar- 
noff throughout his acquisition program, 
and even last week directors did not crit- 
icize his management—but they thought 
his pay was high enough 
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Sisters in Scandal 


“MO”: A WOMAN'S VIEW OF WATERGATE 
by MAUREEN DEAN with HAYS GOREY 
286 pages. Simon & Schuster. $8.95. 


THE WOMEN OF WATERGATE 

by MADELEINE EDMONDSON and 
ALDEN DUER COHEN 

228 pages. Stein & Day. $8.95. 


The scatterbrained, starry-eyed 
blonde comes to Washington with her 
sugar daddy and dimly perceives that 
the place is a fen of corruption. She may 
be dumb in the wiles of this world, but 
she is not a crook. Ultimately, her in- 
nate goodness and the love of an ide- 
alistic young man allow her to kick the 
dust of all those capital shenanigans 
from her heels. Judy Holliday could 
have played this part perfectly. In fact 
in Born Yesterday, she did 

Yet Maureen Dean, the china doll 
of the televised Watergate hearings 
claims that this is her life—with a cou- 
ple of small complications. For one 


thing. she was dragged into and out of 


that mess by the same man: Presidential 
Counsel John Dean. For another, Mo 
makes it perfectly clear that she was not 
born yesterday. At 25, the ex-steward- 
ess and daughter of a onetime Ziegfeld 
chorine had been married twice and was 
a frequent nightclub companion of Hol- 
lywood swingers. As she tells it, when 
one engagement soured, Mo cannily re- 
tained a lawyer and had the ring ap- 
praised: “It was an $18,000 ring. insured 
for $25,000, that I sold for $12,000, of 
which $4,000 went to the attorney 


Shrewd Cookie. This is high—if 


unintentional—comedy, and so is Mo's 
account of her newlywed days, with 
her methodical husband simultaneously 
tending her and the unraveling Water- 
gate cover-up. Dean does not tell her 
why he is called back to Washington 
during two atlempts at a honeymoon 
and Mo does not ask: “It was just one 
of the many elements of his work for 
the President. and neither of us wanted 
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to talk all night about what he had 
been doing all day.” Besides, the role 


te oof dutiful wife requires pride in her 


young take-charger: “I could sense. 

she burbles, “that John had become 
much more important to the President 
and others in the White House 

Such soaring naiveté from so shrewd 


a cookie is hard to buy. Mo’s defense of 


her husband as the contrite hero who 
saved the Republic singlehanded is no 


easier to purchase. Yet with the help of 


Timt Washington Correspondent Hays 
Gorey, Mo has fashioned something 
more than a palpitating apologia. She 
was, after all. an accidental witness to 
some high crimes and misdemeanors, 
and her views of the pressure-cooked 
conformity of the Nixon White House 
are mordant and telling. After a circum 
spect New Year's Eve party with two 
other uptight Administration couples 
Mo notes: “As far as I could tell. no one 
had taken offense at anything anyone 
else had done or said. so the evening 
had to be chalked up as a roaring 
suceess 

She wonders what she and other Ad- 
ministration wives could—or would 

have done if they had known what 
their husbands were up to. She thinks 
that “at least some of them (myself in- 
cluded) would have said ‘Get out of it 
It's wrong.” It is folly to suppose that 
the Nixon men would then have slapped 
their foreheads and said, “Gee, we nev- 
er thought of that. Hey, fellows. what 
we're doing is wrong.” It is sad that so 
few of the wives got the chance to try 

Macho Politics. Mo also rates a 
chapter in The Women of Watergate, but 
then so does every other female how- 
ever remotely connected to the scandal 
This paste-up of old clippings serves 
principally as a reminder that Water- 
gate created not just ‘victimized wives 
but several heroines: Washington Post 
Publisher Katharine Graham, Prosecu- 
tor Jill Wine Volner. Representatives 
Barbara Jordan and Elizabeth Holtz- 
man. Aside from that, the book sags with 
speculation (“Yet there is a great deal 
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Pick your friend a gift as carefully 
as you picked your friend. At Waldenbooks. 


THE NEW PILLSBURY FAMILY COOK- 
BOOK, taste-tested recipes, make-ahead tips, 
serving suggesuions, recipe variations, W eight 
control information, a reference for good health 
a buying guide, food preservation guide, special 
occasion cookery, outdoor cooking, dress-ups for 
familiar foods, “how-to” photographs, cooking 
techniques and basic ingredients. $6.95 
DECORATING AMERICAN STYLE by 
Jose Wilson and Arthur Leaman surveys the 
major design trends and fashions of the last 
three centuries, tracing their emergence from 
the European traditions brought over by the first 
settlers, culminating in the innovative and truly 
contemporary styles of the 20th century. $19.95 
THE FORMULA BOOK by Norman Stark 
brings the “how-to-do-it-yourself” movement 
into the twenteth century. Over 200 simple and 
safe recipes for: Floor Care, Laundry Help, 
Controlling Bugs and Other Pests, Making Soap, 
Hair Care, Automotive and Mechanical, Gar- 
den, Agricultural and Livestock, Sports and 
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Camping, Safety and First Aid. A valuable, easy 
to understand money-saver. $5.95 
ADVENTURES IN PRAYER by Catherine 
Marshall. The author of Christy, Beyond Our 
Selves, and Something More presents her own 
stunningly effective methods of communicating 
with God that will challenge readers to the ex- 
citing possibilities of prayer power. Illustrated 
$4.95 

CROCKERY COOKERY by Mable Hoff man 
262 tested slow-cooker recipes gently mingle fla 
vors and spices, and retain many vitamins high 
temperatures destroy. Lets you enjoy delicious 
simmered-in flavors of some of the world’s best 
dishes without the ime-consuming necessity of 
constant attention. Save time, money, and en 
ergy. $4.95 

TIME LIFE BOOKS by the e 
COLOR. How to make color add 
mension to photography 

LIGHT AND FILM, Practical ups galore. Lay- 


ishly illustrated 
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THE PRINT. The production of the negative 
and the print 

THE CAMERA. A detailed and comprehen 
sive description of how the camera and its lens 
work. $9.95 each 

WALDENBOOKS IS THE NATION’S 
LARGEST BOOKSTORE CHAIN. FOR 
THE STORE NEAREST YOU CALL 
800-243-6100 TOLL-FREE ANYTIME. 
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that [Pat Ellsberg] does not say, but it 
is impossible to believe she has not felt”) 
and shameless padding (“Jill Volner cer- 
lainly did not grow up in a way that 
would lead any rauional observer to sus- 
pect that she would ever break new 
ground or occupy a particularly unusu- 
al position”). Such blathering cannot 
hide a central fact: from Abplanalp to 
Ziegler, the actors and extras in the Wa- 
tergate drama were disproportionately 
male. Mo Dean grasps this and, while 
prattling on like an Anita Loos char- 
acter, manages to make a surprisingly 
liberated case against the delusions of 
macho politics Paul Gray 





Domestique Oblige 


ROSE: MY LIFE IN SERVICE 
by ROSINA HARRISON 
237 pages. Viking. $8.95. 


Servants of a dead pharaoh were 
sometimes sealed in the tombs with the 
royal remains so that they could cater 
their master’s needs in the hereafter 
There may have been a more worldly 
reason as well: entombed servants could 
not publish their memoirs. Had the dy- 
nasules lasted as long as the pyramids, 
the world might have been spared the 
reminiscences of Eisenhower's butler 
Jacqueline Kennedy's White House 
cook and, most recently. the man who 
changed the light bulbs and walked the 
dogs for Lyndon Johnson 

Rose: My Life in Service is a cut 
above such backstairs trivia. Rosina 
Harrison of Yorkshire was 30 years old 
when she became Lady Astor’s person- 
al maid in 1929. Her salary was about 
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Allowing back talk. 
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ROSINA HARRISON 
Sassing the slaveholder. 


$300 a year, plus room, board and en- 
tertainment. There was plenty of the lat- 
ter before Rose retired at Lady Astor's 
death in 1964. The lady had been born 
Nancy Langhorne of Danville, Va.. the 
spirited daughter of a horse auctioneer 
After divorcing her first husband, a Bos- 
ton sporting man and alcoholic, Nancy 
took her young son to England. There, 
in 1906, she married Waldorf Astor. He 
was the great-great-grandson of John 
Jacob Astor I, the German immigrant 
who made a staggering fortune in the 
American fur trade and New York real 
estate. His grandson, William Waldorf 
Astor, a failed conservative politician, 
took the family name and fortune to 
England in 1889 

Common Law. The Waldorf seat in 
the House of Lords and Cliveden, the 
family mansion, passed to Waldorf in 
1919. Nancy not only became a lady but 
also moved into her husband's vacant 
seat in Commons. She was the first wom- 
an Member of Parliament, where she re- 
mained until 1945. An advocate of wom- 
en’s and children’s rights, she constantly 
issued statements on her other enthusi- 
asms: Christian Science, the prohibition 
of intoxicating beverages and the dan- 
gers of Communism and labor unions 

Rose Harrison exhibits a minimal 
interest in her lady's position in polit- 
ical history. In true Upstairs/ Downstairs 
tone, she is insufferably proud of know- 
ing her place and downright snobbish 
about her ignorance. “Before we went 
to Italy,” Rose recalls vaguely. “her la- 
dyship spoke to me and told me not to 
mention the name Mussolini. | suppose 
he must have come to power not too 
long before that time.” 

In her own bailiwick, however, the 








maid seems to have sized up the situ- 
ation perfectly. Between the lines of 
froth about clothes, jewels, travel, par- 
ties and grand houses, she implicitly lays 
down the common law: servants, not 
masters, are frequently the keepers of 
traditions, institutions and morals. They 
are rewarded by living high off the leav- 
ings of power and opulence 

Rose’s self-portrait as the indispens- 
able, blunt-spoken lady's lady has al- 
ready been authenticated by Nancy As- 
tor’s biographers, But Rose’s impression 
that her boss seriously put up with her 
criticism is less acceptable. It is more 
likely that by letting Rose sass her, Lady 
Astor reverted to the practice of some 
of her Southern slaveholding ancestors 
who allowed back talk from black mam- 
mies as a form of amusement. She was 
certainly capable of such cruel diver- 
sions. Despite Rose's profuse claims of 
devotion, her book leaves little doubt 
that she felt Lady Astor was self-cen- 
tered, tactless, sadistic, incapable of af- 
fection, a racial and religious bigot and 
even an abuser of pets 

Although not vengeful, Rose: My 
Life in Service has the unmistakable 
markings of an exercise in British up- 
manship. A Yorkshire girl is equal—if 
not superior—to the daughter of a Vir- 
ginia horse trader R.Z. Sheppard 


The Mot Juste 


BERNSTEIN’S REVERSE DICTIONARY 
by THEODORE M. BERNSTEIN 
277 pages. Quadrangle. $10. 


One evening Theodore Bernstein, 
consulting editor of the New York Times 
and for years its linguistic policeman. 
was trying to think of the term for a sen- 
tence or word that reads the same both 
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Where is mooncalf? 
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backward and forward, as in “Madam 
I'm Adam.” It came to him the next 
morning (palindrome), and with it the in- 
spiration for this book—a reverse dic 
tionary that alphabetically lists an array 
of meanings and then retrieves the word 
that has momentarily disappeared into 
the outer fog banks of the brain 

The reader vaguely recalls a lovely 
term for a mirage—something Italian- 
ate. He checks Bernstein under “mirage 
especially as observed in the Strait of 
Messina” and finds fata morgana 
Midget or dwarf” leads to homunculus 
‘Ecstasy of a religious nature” brings 
forth theopatiy. *Misstroke or misplay” 
discovers foozle. And so on 

Body Stealer. There is some pad- 
ding in the 13,390 entries. Is anyone 
likely to misplace humid or fervent or 
dawdle? Bernstein includes some de- 
lightful, half-remembered curios—a 
body stealer, for example, is a resur- 
rectionist. But where is mooncalf? 
Where is posh/ust? Sometimes the clue 
words are elusive. If one goes hunting 
for callipygian, he cannot look under 
‘buttocks, rounded” or some such, but 
must hit “shapely buttocks” or “beau- 
tiful buttocks.” (“Buttocks that are fat’ 
yields steatopygia—which is a different 
matter altogether.) Bernstein’s back- 
ward dictionary is a kind of combination 
thesaurus and crossword-puzzle dictio- 
nary. It gives only the “target 
not their pronunciations and deriva- 
tions. For moments of verbal parapraxis 
the deipnosophist seeking just the mor 
juste (ulotrichous? schlep?) may wish 
to keep it handy. Too frequent a re 
liance on the book, however, may have 
the reader sounding like William | 
Buckley Lance Morrow 
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Scars of the 60s 


KENNEDY'S CHILDREN 
by ROBERT PATRICK 


The ‘70s are the hangover of the ‘60s 
The headiest intoxicant of that decade 
was youth, the perennial firewater of the 
US. imagination and temperament. The 
country is youth prone the way some 
people are accident prone. But the young 
are the least reliable guides to the fu 
ture since they have not been there, In 
the 60s their parents, their teachers, al- 
most all of the people who ought to have 
been the mentors of semi-formed minds, 
genuflected before the whims, threats, 
and often asinine behavior of the young 
These elders lacked the conviction to of- 
fer guidance since they had almost ca- 
sually divested themselves of a faith in 
God, country and family, strands with- 
out which the fabric of a society rots 

Wistful Hopes. Kennedy's Children 
is an incisive portrait of that sadly lost 
generation's wistful hopes and bewil- 
dered and embittered disenchantment 
It is more of a documentary than a play 
In the mandatory “confessional” bar on 
the Lower East Side of Manhattan in 
1974, five representational figures ad- 
dress monologues to the audience. They 
never al any lime speak to or relate to 
each other, except that they all bear the 
scars of the ‘60s wars 

Wanda (Barbara Montgomery) de- 
votes herself to reminiscences of Pres 
ident Kennedy. whom she adored and 
still mourns. In the hands of Playwright 
Patrick, those are sull extremely poi- 






















SLOANE SHELTON, AUSTIN PENDLETON & ERIN OZKER IN THE GOVERNMENT INSPECTOR 


gnant memories. Sparger (Don Parker) 
is a homosexual actor from the off-off- 
Broadway café scene. and he provides 
acerbic comic relief. Mark (Michael 
Sacks) is a pill-popping veteran of Viet 
Nam trying to sort out the dubious good 
from the known evil of the war, Rona 


(Kaiulani Lee) is the bruised child of 


Selma, Ala., and Woodstock, and Carla 
(Shirley Knight) is an ex-—go-go dancer 
who wanted to go at least as far as Mar- 
ilyn Monroe. In an altogether sterling 
cast, the performance of Miss Knight 
should receive a star of spun gold. Per- 
haps the most unusual “Kennedy” child 
of all is the man who wrote the play, 38 
year-old Robert Patrick. Born toa Texas 
dirt-farming family, he emigrated to 
Greenwich Village in the early ‘60s, and 
over the next eleven years saw some 125 
productions of his plays pul on in café 
theaters and off-off-Broadway. Through 
some peculiar critical inadvertence, lit- 
Ule or no attention was drawn to them 
Kennedy's Children will change that 
Anyone who lived through or grew up 
in the “60s will find this an emotionally 
charged evening T.E. Kalem 


Satirical Slavs 


THE GOVERNMENT INSPECTOR 
by NIKOLAI GOGOL 


A fully developed bureaucracy is the 
most ludicrous form of tyranny. Petty 
self-important and stupid men, who in 
themselves amount to nothing, become 
bloated with their functions and turn au 
thority into farce. This is the central as 
pect of Gogol’s 140-year-old surrealistic 
satire The Government Inspector 

The play proves to be a very happy 
choice for the launching of an ambitious 
new regional theater, the Hartman The- 
ater Company in Stamford, Conn. The 
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troupe is housed in a handsome recon- 
verted movie house, which may be a por- 
tent of an increasingly widespread in- 
terest in the legitimate theater. Initially 
the Hartman plans to put on a seven- 
play season, and the offerings this year 
will include The Threepenny Opera, Joan 
of Lorraine by Maxwell Anderson, and 
the world premiére of a play called The 
Runner Stumbles by Milan Stitt 

The plot of The Government Inspec- 
tor is deceptively simple. The mayor of 
a small Russian town—his name, An- 
ton Antonovich Skuoznik Dmukhanov- 
sky, is almost larger than his con- 
stituency—has received a letter indicat- 
ing that the equivalent of an IRS 
investigator has been dispatched from 
the capital to examine the town’s fiscal 
books. Since the mayor (George S. Ir- 
ving) and his cronies are as crooked as 
counterfeit rubles, they are understand- 
ably distressed 

Local Suckers. Two of the mayor's 
more idiotic henchmen report they have 
discovered the government inspector 
Ivan Alexandrovich Khlyestakov (Aus- 
tin Pendleton). living incognito in a local 
hotel. This chap is actually an impecu- 
nious government clerk from St. Peters- 
burg, but once he appears, sycophancy 
reigns supreme. Khlyestakov is a fop 
with the instincts of P.T. Barnum. He 
rooks the local suckers of all their ready 
cash, comes close to seducing the may- 
or’s wife (Sloane Shelton) and daughter 
(Erin Ozker) and then blows town. Like 
the tolling of the bell of doom, a resplen- 
dent attaché arrives from Moscow to an- 
nounce the coming of the real inspector 
general 

Pendleton is a slyly winning con 
man, Irving a pompously discombobu- 
lated pol. and the rest of the cast is thor- 
oughly dependable in this wackily comic 
repast fit fora czar T.E.K. 
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